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O Diva, gratmu qua regii Antinni, 
Praf ens vel imo toUere de grada 
Hortale corpus, vel superbos 
Yertere ftmeribus triamphoB ! 
Te semper anteit sevs Necessitas, 
ClavoB trabales et cuneos mana 
^Gestans asna ; nee seTerus 

Unciu abest, liquidumqne plumbum. 
Te Spes, et albo rara Fides colit 
Yelata panno ; neo comitem abnegat, 
Utcunque mutata potentes 
Yeste domos inimica linquis. 

HOBACE. 



Yostro saver non ha contrasto a lei ; 
Ella provyede, giudica, e persegue 
Suo regno, come 11 loro gli altri Dei. 

Le sue permutaadon non hanno triegue : 
Necessity la fa esser yeloce; 
Si spesso yien chi viceuda consegue. 

Quest* h colei, ch' ^ tanto posta in croce 
Pur da color, che le dovrian dar lode, 
Dandole biasmo a torto e mala voce. 

Ma ella s' h beata, e cid non ode: 
Con r altre prime creature lieta 
Yolve sua spera, e beata si gode. 

Daste, 



like Sylla. I have always believed that all things depended on For- 
tune, and nothing on ourselyes. I am not aware of any one thought or 
action worthy of being called good, either to myself or others, which is 
not to be attributed to the good goddess, '* Fortune."— ^j^ron's Diary. 



TO THE READER. 



It has long been a question whether Fortune 
or Conduct exercises the greatest influence 
over Ufe. The ancients, we know, leant to 
the divinity of Fortune, and the greatest of 
orators esteemed her the supreme mistress of 
human affairs. But in modem times Pru- 
dence is placed above her, and it is held 
that every man can shape his destiny as he 
pleases. 

Perhaps, as is commonly the case, Truth 
lies somewhere between the extremes. For- 
tune, or Fate, or Accident, or Providence, 
fixes for each one at birth his capacity and 
his aptitudes — ^his position and circumstances. 
And, with the particular talents and station, 
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VI TO THE READER. 

there is a certain taak assigned too, though 
what that task be, few know till the best 
part of life be past. But there is one duty 
common to us aU. — ^The eldest of poets set 
wide the gates of Virtue and Honour at the 
aj^roach of Toil. 

The Hogarth of the fifteentii century re- 
presented on the walls of one of our City 
Halls the triumphs of Riches and of Po- 
verty. 

In a golden car, with pampered steeds, sat 
PlutuB, with Fortune smiling by his side. 
From well-filled ums he cast gold to the 
thronging crowd. Crossus and Tantalus, and 
other heroes of fable, famed for their riches 
and their misfortunes, swelled the triumph. 
But mark ! Disease and D^eneracy limped 
painfully on either side the car, and Nemesis 
looked down from the clouds above with 
an avenging frown. 

In a squalid cart drawn by oxen, sat 
Poverty, Itian, pale, and ragged. Behind, 
was a wretched train of beggary and want. 
But before this car there marched with erect 
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air. Memory, the intelligence of man; Ex- 
perience, his guide; Industry, his providence; 
and Hope, his comforter. At either side 
walked lusty shapes of Labour, with healthy 
cheerful looks, and manly tools. 

The thoughtful artist used his brush as a 
pen, and on the plastered wall inscribed 
imperishable truths. Of the two Processions, 
that of Poverty is the most hopeful. 

Perhaps, if our view were clearer, we should 
see that there is more order in the reign of 
Fortune than we can now perceive or under- 
stand ; and that, in the great scheme of society, 
each being has that part allotted to him 
which he is best able to fulfil. But what 
company was ever yet satisfied with the 
stage-manager's cast of characters? 

As in the days of Horace, every one still 
complains of his lot; — the sailor sighs for 
land; the merchant for independence; the 
ruler for ease. This may be natural; but 
let us have some faith in the dispositions 
which are above our control, and cease to 
repine at arrangements we cannot amend. 



Vlll TO THE READER. 

If a ship's crew were cast upon a desert 
island, whether would they show most wis- 
dom in lazily repining at t^e cruelty of for- 
tune, or in breaking up and cultivating the 
ground? But if it be rocky and barren? 
No matter. Th^ complaints would be 
senseless! Thqr must subdue the soil — or 
die ! 

One word more. This narrative is styled 
a Romance. In that spirit it has been com- 
posed, and in that spirit it should be read. 
Our judgment of a picture materially de- 
pends on our viewing it in a place and by a 
light adapted to its expression. 



FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

** One of those tonns which flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face; 
And oh I the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 

In many a nameless being, we retrace ; 
Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know. 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below.** 

Beppo. 

It was almost evening, on a day in early 
June, when a distinguished party assembled 
at a f&te at Chiswick began to break up. Out- 
side the lodge-gates there was all the confu- 
sion of a Jenny Lind night at the Opera. A 
dozen carriages were shouted for at once ; and 
amid the rolling of wheels and the trampling 
of horses were heard names of historic fame, 
of political celebrity, of hereditary grandeur, 
of fashionable note, bawled forth by the hoarse 
voice of the ragged runners who attend the 
routs of the great, as if to bring in more 
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2 FORTUNE. 

marked contrast the extremes of London life. 
Coachmen in their state dresses lolled in 
easy dignity on their cushioned boxes, con- 
descending to hear they were called when 
they had slept out their nap, or ended their 
gossip. A thousand splendid equipages were 
crowded together, indicating by their fault- 
less appointments the rank and the wealth of 
a choice aristocratic assemblage. 

The fineness of the day, and the brilliancy 
of the fSte, had collected a crowd of those 
idlers who are readily attracted by any un- 
usual occurrence, or by the chance of gaining 
a glimpse of personages whose actions are the 
public talk. Amid this crowd there was one 
young man whose dress and appearance would 
have excited notice in any assemblage less 
motley, or where there was less to attract the 
gaze of the multitude. He seemed to have 
newly arrived fi:om the country. His figure 
was very tall, and as yet scarcely set in the 
firmness of manhood. His clothes, disguising 
its fine proportions, gave to it a lank and 
awkward aspect. They were black, but much 
worn and very dusty. The coat, too large, 
yet too small for him, hung from his shoulders 
in creases down the back, giving no indica- 
tion whatever of the shape it covered. As 
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much too big before as behind, the lapelles 
slouched down in front, yet did not nearly 
reach his waist, while the cuffs were high 
above his wrists. His trousers had been made 
for him, though the coat had not, but made 
before his growth had ended. . They would 
neither meet his rusty waisteoat nor his thick 
shoes. Below the trousers, which clung 
closely about his legs, was an ample space of 
black worsted stocking, now loaded with dust. 
His high shoes, heavy and large, gave his 
feet a massive and clumsy appearance, totally 
disproportioned to his sUght frame. A white 
neckcloth, somewhat soiled, was twisted un- 
tidily round his throat, affording no support 
to the unstarched collar above it. A broad 
shovel-brimmed hat, which had seen good 
service, partly shaded his face. His figure, 
from the effect of his misshapen garments, 
looked singular and grotesque enough. But 
his countenance, when fairly seen, was one 
of those that rivet notice and admiration. 
His complexion, as fair, pure, and delicate as 
that of a beautiful girl, was tinted with the 
colour that comes and goes with varying 
emotion, lighting up the whole face, and giv- 
ing it vivacity and expression. His features 
were of rare regularity, the mouth small, and 
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the full vermilion lips disclosing even teeth 
of remarkable clearness. His eyes, large and 
well opened, with lashes that would have been 
too conspicuous if of a darker colour, were 
as blue as the summer's sky, and with the 
liquid lustre q»nd soft mild intelligence which 
betoken sentiment, rather than strength of 
character. A profusion of hair, the colour 
of the silk the worm spins, and as glossy and 
bright, hung in waves round his neck, adding 
to the singularity of his appearance. With 
this faultless grace of feature he had a large- 
ness of contour that prevented his counte- 
nance from partaking in the slightest degree 
of a feminine cast. He was of that age which 
hovers between youth and manhood, when 
strength is added to impetuosity of feeling, 
and the gates of life reveal their earliest and 
fairest scenes to the vigorous and hopeful 
existence that crosses their threshold. When 
he raised his hat, which partly slouched over 
his head, from his brow, and a fine clear un- 
ruffled surface of forehead was seen, he ap- 
peared a perfect example of what we imagine 
to have been Saxon beauty when, a thousand 
years ago, the sea-heroes of the north, the 
Hengists and Horsas, with blood uncorrupted 
by admixture with other races, carried their 
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flag in triumph over the deep, commissioned 
by Heaven to renovate th« vigour of degene- 
rate nations. 

Whoever had closely observed him must 
have been struck by the strange contrast 
between his face and his dress ,- but for him- 
self, engrossed by the scene, and the emotions 
it excited within him, he was either uncon- 
scious of the strangeness of his attire, or 
wholly indifferent to it. He was among the 
most eager of the spectators. The show had 
for him all the pleasure of novelty. Never 
had he seen before so graceful a combination 
of splendour, luxury, and beauty. The most 
illustrious of the* departing guests he viewed 
simply with curiosity ; but his eyes sparkled, 
and his whole face became flushed with colour, 
when forms of female loveliness, all smiles 
and apparent happiness, swept past, giving 
him, as in some happy vision of the early 
morning, glimpses of the glittering and seduc- 
tive life, which to young, sanguine, and in- 
experienced minds appears like Paradise 
itself 

A teacher in a suburban school, this was 
his first holiday in London, and he was 
determined to make the most of it. He had 
spent the morning in picture-galleries, where 
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every piece excited in him new ideas and 
new sensations, and seemed to open for him 
a new volume in life. He read chapters on 
every scrap of canvass. Thoughts and inci- 
dents, which were before for him mere 
abstractions, became here vivid realities. 
The great remains of the past— the various 
life in distant climes of the present — the 
tales, half-forgotten in his mind, of heroism, 
of romance, of suflfering, of devoted love — 
the most picturesque aspects of nature — ^the 
finest creations of poetry — ^the rarest visions 
of fancy — ^he read with an instructed mind, 
but with an unskilled, though enraptured, 
eye. Flushed and excited, he left these 
works of art to view what there was most 
gay and charming in reality. 

Of a temperament which loves to dream of 
greatness — ^the greatness of splendid Kfe — 
without force of will to attain it — ^he had 
imagined in his early studies some sudden 
turn of fortune, such as he had read of in 
books, which should cast his lot with that of 
the high and noble. He had an aptitude for 
pleasure, but none for severe study. He 
pined that he had been bom in so low a 
state; and, though he prudently avoided all 
expression of discontent, he could not avoid 
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feeling it, or from indulging the dejection 
with which it inspired him. ' 

These sentiments became a hundred times 
more vivid as he saw the magnificence of the 
condition from which fortune had excluded 
him. He thought of the continual pleasure 
of contemplating what there was most poetic 
and beautiful in creation — of days of joyous 
fSte ever new in their variety— of the world 
of amusement the great city presented-of 
the society of men of *^ genius and wit, the 
public idols — and of evenings of song and 
dance and music, in splendid saloons 
thronged with creatures bright and graceful 
as those that fevery moment glanced past 
him. With that state he contrasted his own, 
dull and wearisome — ^toil without hope, 
labour without dignity or reward. 

As he stood in this mood watching the 
still departing carriages — ^the enchanting 
forms they contained — ^their marked aristo- 
cratic bearing, gracious yet proud — ^the 
luxurious or languid air the rolling chariots 
gave them — ^the choice flowers they bore — 
their elegant dresses — ^their ornaments, so 
tastefully disposed to heighten their beauty 
— ^their shawls, that gave glimpses of the 
graceful shapes they shrouded; — ^these, with 
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the whirl and panoramic motion that passed 
before him — the soft warmth of the pure air 
— ^the perfume wafted from gardens at hand 
— ^the soft strains of distant music — ^the rays 
of the declining sun tinging all objects with 
a crimson hue — ^the varied sensations of the 
day — ^the very languor of his frame, wearied 
with walking; — all combined to thrill his 
soul with a delightful but dangerous excite- 
ment. 

The roll of wheels grew less jfrequent, and 
idlers began to stray homewards. For some 
moments the youth, bewildered and dazzled 
by his thronging fancies, lost the view of 
external objects. He reclined against a pillar, 
with his eyes fixed to the ground, and his 
face expressive of rapt emotion. His reverie 
was rudely and most unromantically dis- 
turbed. Struck by the shoulder of a horse, 
he was hurled some paces forward into the 
road, and must have been run over had not 
the coachman, with some trouble, reined in 
his spirited horses. The man had been 
drinking, and was highly enraged that a pas- 
senger should have the presumption to get 
in the way of his horses, and stand a chance 
of being trampled on. When the startled 
youth partially recovered himself, he was 
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assailed with a voUey of abusive words jfrom 
the coach-box. Confused, yet angered, he 
raised his hand threateningly. The coach- 
man answered with his whip, and struck him 
some sharp cuts about the shoulders. 

There was good blood in the scholars 
veins. Irritated by the pain and insult, he 
threw himself on the horses, grasped their 
curbs firmly, and with the force of vehement 
passion drove them backwards. The coach- 
man shook his reins, and plied his whip 
vigorously; the horses reared and plunged, 
now making a spring forward, and now 
urged back on their haunches. The struggle 
was desperate. Had the youth been less 
firm or brave, he must inevitably have been 
hurled to the ground. As he stood with 
every muscle in his j&^me strained to its 
utmost energy — with his uplifted hands 
firmly grasping the bits of the plunging 
steeds — ^with right leg advanced and bent at 
the knee, and the left stretched to rigidity, 
and spuming the earth, as he sustained the 
strain of the fiery animals — ^his head bare, 
and his beautiful hair shook from his face 
with his struggle, and lightly caught by the 
passing wind — ^his attitude of power and 
defiance were such as a sculptor might have 
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chosen for a youthful Apollo. Back in spite 
of the coachman's efforts went the chariot, 
the pole swayed to one side, and another 
moment would have overturned the equipage 
against a pillar of the gate. The young man 
saw the danger, and paused — 

"Rascal!" he cried, in a passionate voice, 
" come down instantly, or by Heaven you 
shall take the consequences I " 

A faint scream was heard from the interior 
of the carriage, and at the same instant a lady 
leant forth from the window, and addressed 
her coachman — 

" How dare you, sir!" she exclaimed, with 
energy, "have the audacity to assault this 
gentleman ? Gret down, I command you, in- 
stantly! Help, help! my sister is unwell 1*' 

The manner of the scholar was changed by 
the lady's action and words. He relaxed his 
hold, but stayed at the horses' heads to soothe 
and quiet them, and sought to hide his face, 
which was now crimsoned with shame. Two 
policemen came to the spot, the carriage was 
brought into a proper position, the coachman 
was humbled, and some spectators ran to the 
chariot door ; but the fainting girl had al- 
ready recovered herself. 

The first moment of the confusion over, 
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a constable's hand was laid on the youth's 
collar, bnt he w., «>ved from furthe/h.dig. 
nity by the lady who had before interposed. 

"My coachman is alone to blame," she 
said. " He will give you his name. Here 
is my address," and she sUpped her card into 
the officer's hand. " That gentleman," and 
she smiled as she indicated him with a bend 
of her head, " is perfectly blameless. I saw 
the whole affair." 

The lady's sweet and serious manner made 
a deeper impression than her words. She 
had passed the first blush of girlish beauty, 
and was ripening into the maturity of early 
womanhood. Her blooming face, lit up with 
a rich flush of colour, had a look of confirmed 
health, which, however, took nothing from 
the delicacy of her features. Her luxuriant 
dark hair hung in tresses under her bonnet, 
and seemed elegantly to frame a countenance, 
which might else have been thought too fuU 
for feminine loveliness. The nose, small and 
slightly elevated, gave a piquant expression 
to her countenance, which truly indicated 
the liveliness of her spirit. Her hazel eyes 
sparkled with vivacity and expression ; and 
her features, of the greatest flexibility in 
displaying emotion, changed from a look of 
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indignant anger to a sentiment almost of 
tenderness and admiration, as she glanced 
from her delinquent coachman to the bashful 
and blushing scholar. In her eagerness she 
had exposed her face freely to the crowd ; 
her bonnet was partly pushed from her 
head, and her cashmere had fallen from her 
shoulders, giving to view her finely-rounded 
neck, pure and polished as the inside of a 
sea-shell, and as delicately tinged with colour. 
What it has taken some time to describe 
was hardly the work of an instant in per- 
formance. The coachman, impatient to be 
gone, touched his horses with the whip di- 
rectly the road was clear ; the motion threw 
back the lady, who had again leant forward 
to speak, into the interior of the carriage. 
The horses bounded forwards, their driver 
feigning that he was unable to control them, 
and the carriage rapidly turned a corner; 
but the youth, who eagerly gazed after it, 
caught the farewell wave of a small gloved 
hand at the instant that it was whirled from 
his sight. This slight action, though so far 
removed from him that his eye scarcely 
caught it, thrilled his frame like an electric 
shock, and sent the blood in quicker motion 
through every vein of his body. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** O mortal man, who livest here hy toil. 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate. 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil. 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date; 
And, c^es, there is reason for it great; 
For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail. 
And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale.** 

Castle qflnddence. 

** What the devil art thou?" 

JSwg John. 

The hero of this adventure, utterly care- 
less of the gaze of the crowd, regained his 
battered hat, beat it against the trunk of a 
tree to remove the dust, then thrust it into 
some sort of shape with his hand, and slowly 
left the spot. Yet it seemed to possess for 
him a kind of fascination ; for when he had 
reached the border of the river, he retraced 
his steps, and passed again before the lodge- 
gates. The guests were all gone, the last 
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straggler had departed, and the scene was 
solitary and silent. The first shades of 
evening wrapt distant objects in their blue 
haze, but the sky was yet gloriously illu- 
mined by the rich masses of colour which 
the sun at his Betting had thrown on the 
heavy piled clouds now collected on the 
horizon. Believing he was alone, the usher 
stood against the trunk of a noble elm, and, 
while he vacantly looked on the gorgeous 
spectacle, endeavoured to reduce his excited 
thoughts to order. His efforts did not seem 
attended with much success; for in a few 
minutes he resumed his impatient walk, and 
in his agitation gave utterance to his thoughts 
aloud. 

" This is mere folly," he said ; " her world 
is not mine. I do not even know her name ; 
and what if I did? My tasks and my 
drudgery must be resumed to-morrow. I 
have only the choice between that and a 
baser servitude still." 

As he spoke he removed his hat fi-om his 
brow, that the cool air might sweep over his 
face, for between fatigue and excitement his 
blood was fevered. Then he continued the 
broken utterance of his thought. 

^' Is there no hope, no chance, of a better 
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destiny? Why, then, was I cursed with 
desires and feelings which can never be 
gratified? Why was I not made fit to 
receive the lashes of that rascal's whip? 
What does it matter that the world is before 
me, when I am chained to tasks T hate ? I 
must drudge or starve. Oh, how willingly 
would I exchange all my dreary prospect of 
existence for one single year of joyous life !" 
A keen observer of mankind listened to 
this raving. He had kept the scholar in 
sight from the moment of his danger, and had 
rendered him some slight service, though it 
was unperceived and unacknowledged. He 
advanced, and faced the excited youth. With 
a smile, half sarcastic, half good-humoured, 
he said — 

" That wish should have been uttered in 
the days of necromancy. Come, be thankful 
that no evil spirits are at hand to take 
advantage of your rashness; your mood 
would be favourable to their power." 

The scholar, oflfended by the tone of 
badinage in which this was uttered, said 
coldly — 

** I did not address you, sir." 

" You are rash to say so," returned the 
stranger. " For aught you know, I may be 
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one of the ministers of fortune specially com- 
missioned to biing worshippers to her shrine. 
Why may I not have power to grant your 
wish?" 

The strangeness of the speaker's words 
induced the scholar to regard him closely. 
He stood with his &ce in full relief against 
the glowing sky, so that it could be easily 
scrutinized. 

He was in the prime of life— that prime, 
in which maturity of form is combined with 
maturity of intellect and of passion — ^that 
prime, before one joint of the frame is stif- 
fened, or the soul has lost its full capability 
of emotion. His face was dark in com- 
plexion, and on it were traced some lines — 
perhaps marked by intense thought — ^per- 
haps by corroding care — perhaps by physical 
excesses ; but they seemed to have survived 
the cause that gave them birth, for the 
general expression of his features was that 
of proud superiority. The eyes were black, 
deep-set, and piercing. But for them his 
aspect would have been less remarkable than 
it was. They had a fascinating power, and, 
when for a moment they kindled with sud- 
den animation, they gi^w restless in their 
energy, flashed with star-like fire, and gave 
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to features, before settled in calm, a look of 
peculiar and startling wildness. Hift bear- 
ing had an air of command, which, though 
devoid of the slightest pretension, was felt to 
be impressive. It was the style of one ac- 
customed to obedience, and seemed less an 
assertion of superiority than an acknowledg- 
ment of deference. Yet outwardly there 
was little to inspire the respect his manner 
commanded. His dress was plain, and it 
was only by his indescribable air of high 
breeding that any judgment could be formed 
of his station. He was about the middle 
height and the middle form, and was alto- 
gether one of those men who might move 
through a crowd without attracting the 
slightest notice, yet who, when once ob- 
served, are instantly recognised as belonging 
to an elevated rank. The scholar felt his 
influence, and replied to him, almost against 
his will, in a subdued tone, following up 
the fantastic thought the stranger had 
started — 

"If such be your office, sir, you can 
hardly find one more in need of Fortune's 
favours than myself or more eager to "grate- 
fully accept them." 

"And you have no fear of the conse- 
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quences of your fortune-worship?" asked 
the stranger. 

"Why should I?" answered the young 
man. " My state cannot be worse than it 
b. I have all to hope from Fortune, and 
nothing to dread from it." 

" Oh I" returned his companion, with a 
slight curl of his lip, "Fortune is a deity 
worshipped under various forms. A super- 
stitious age represents her as Satan, engaged 
in the work of seducing souls. We of this 
generation are wiser, and make her our first 
great idol. Fortune is a prettier name than 
Mammon or Belial." 

" It may be well," said the young man, 
with some bitterness, " for the disappointed 
to affect satire, or for those who enjoy a 
splendid state to pretend to disparage it. 
Yet whoever heard of the noble exchanging 
places with the peasant he affects to envy ?" 

"Well said I" exclaimed the stranger, 
" there is more sense in your speech than in 
all the homilies against worldly grandeur 
ever penned, from the days of Solomon 
downwards. To some such exchange you 
wish to become a party ?" 

" My desire, I fear, will avail me little," 
returned the youth, " as there must be two 
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parties to such a compact. My life seems 
destined to pass in unavailing hopes and 
regrets." 

"You merely, in that, share the lot of 
those who wish unreasonably," said the stran- 
ger. " Can you complain of the purgatory 
t)f disappointed desire, when you form it 
for -yourself; and wiUmgly dweU amidst its 
pams?" 

" Your reproach, sir, might be just," the 
young scholar said, with feeling, "if we 
formed ourselves, and had complete control 
over our nature. For myself, I can no more 
restrain my wishes than I can my appetites. 
If I am hungry, I long to eat; if I am 
thirsty, to drink: and, being poor, I cannot 
help wishing to be rich." 

The stranger seemed touched by the ear- 
nestness with which this was said. He an- 
swered — 

"You are frank, and have opened your 
character to me in a sentence, as clearly as 
it could be explained in a volume. Your 
disposition is an unhappy one. I can under- 
Btand that a keen susceptibility to pleasure 
is wretchedness when denied all gratification. 
What is your calling?" 

The young man was startled by the 
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abruptness of this question, but he did not 
hesitate to answer it — 

" I am dassical teacher in a school, without 
friends, and without hope of advancement." 

*' Ah! and you have day-dreams? When 
going through your tasks of declension and 
parsing, you build castles in the air. You 
seek to relieve weariness of mind by the 
brightness of your visions: you send your 
thoughts abroad free from the care of reason ; 
but have you no dread of the birch, when 
you suffer them thus to play truant, master 
usher?" 

" I think this jesting, sir, has gone far 
enough. The air is getting colder, and 
clouds are rising. I am going towards 
town." 

" Stay; I had no thought of wounding 
your pride. Tell me plainly, is the wish I 
first heard you utter a fixed desire in your 
mind, or a temporary outburst of passion?" 

" There is no need," the scholar said, in a 
colder tone than he had yet adopted, " that 
I should further expose my folly to a stran- 
ger. What motive can you have for aisking 
such a question?" 

" Perhaps I intend the fulfilment of your 
wish. Speak to me without reserve. The 
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course of a life sometimes hinges on the 
action of a moment." 

The young man, inexperienced in life, and 
unsuspicious of imposture, and with a strong 
sentiment of romance in his disposition, now 
spoke more earnestly. 

"There is no reason," he said, "why I 
should conceal my feelings. I am utterly 
weary of my present lot; and, werd it pos- 
sible, would willingly exchange the life "of 
taskwork before me for one year of freedom*. 
Existence should be measured by sensation, 
not by time." 

" True, most true, my sententious philo- 
sopher; your studies have led you to favour 
Epicurus. You have chosen wrongly, but 
that is your own affair. You shall have 
your year of gaiety, and on easier terms 
than death at the end of it." 

These words, spoken in a decisive tone, 
induced the scholar to regard his companion 
more earnestly. The dark haughty face, op- 
posed to his own, impressed him with a feel- 
ing of dread, and he dropped his eyelids, 
unable to endure the searching scrutiny of 
the stranger's vivid gaze. 

They were alone: — ^the dusk had given 
place to darkness ; the evening had changed ; 
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and occasional gusts were swept down the 
leafy avenue with a sighing sound. Strange 
thoughts crept into the usher's mind. Like 
all imaginative people, he was superstitious; 
and, moreover, he began to suffer from the 
excitement of a day that, to him, seemed so 
eventful. But a few moments served to re- 
assure him. He had much to hope, and 
little to fear, from any change in his circum- 
stamces. He had ardently desired adventure, 
and now that it seemed opening to him, he 
determined to follow it up. He therefore 
answered — 

" If you are able to release me from a 
condition I detest, you have only to propose 
your terms, so that they do not commit me 
to any criminal or shameful proceeding." 

The stranger had marked his hesitation 
and transient fear, and continued the dis- 
course in the half-sarcastic tone in which he 
had commenced it— 

" You mistake my part, if you think it is 
that of ZamieL You shall shoot your eagle, 
but we will have nothing to do with charmed 
bullets. I intend to work out Faust^ not the 
Freischutz. View me as MephistopheUs^ if 
you will. But remember, if I give you 
power, I leave your will free. Will you see 
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me further in this flatter? Choose as you 
please." 

The usher was puzzled; for, though his 
companion spoke lightly, he yet appeared to 
be in earnest, and his distinguished manner 
gave force to his words. After a moment's 
pause, he determined to seek some further 
explanation, and said — 

^^I am new to London, sir; ignorant of 
itfi ways, and, as I told you, without friends 
and advisers. I cannot think you intend 
me any harm; but I feel I ought not to fol- 
low you blindfold. If you wish to serve 
me, speak more plainly. I have no posses- 
sion in the world but my name ; and, eagerly 
as I would pursue fortune, I must be careful 
how I injure that in the chase." 

There was some kindness in the stranger^s 
tone as he replied — 

" You speak now like the herd of ordinary 
mortals, and with them I have nothing to 
do: their path and mine lie widely apart 
I commend your prudence, but I have a 
little mistaken your nature. Good evening I 
A storm is gatheriBg. Pass your time in 
future more profitably than in running after 
idle shows. Stick to Plato and ^schy- 
lus, and you may yet be happy and wise, 
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and gain the honest fame of Porson of 
Parr." 

The stranger could hardly have removed 
the scholar's prudential scruples more effec- 
tually than by these words. They recalled 
the drudgery of the tasks he detested, for he 
was not of the stuff out of which commen- 
tators and critics are made. It seemed to 
hun, as his companion turned to depart, 
that he was losing the only chance ever 
afforded him of changing his lot. The 
ruling sentiment of his mind returned 
with all its force; and, at whatever risk, 
he determined to test the stranger's sin- 
cerity. 

" A moment, sir," he said, " I will trust 
you unreservedly. It would be cruel to dis- 
appoint the hopes you have raised. I am 
lost if you do so. You will drive me to 
embark in the first desperate venture that 
crosses me. View me as absolutely at your 
disposal. I will obey you faithfully, in hope 
of the promised reward." 

" So be it, then," said the stranger. " You 
have made your choice, and I will not baulk 
it. You must meet me to-night." 

" You have only to name the place and 
hour." 
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- *^Do you know the south colonnade of 
the Opera-house?" 

" I do not; but I have no doubt I could 
find it easily." 

" That will not do : we must avoid the 
possibility of mistake. You cannot miss the 
Nelson pillar: the square is quiet. It would 
startle you to name the hour of midnight: 
let it be one : the commencement of the day 
may be an image of your opening fortunes. 
You have four hours before you : till then,- 
farewell!" 

As he ceased speaking, the stranger 
moved off briskly, and in a few minutes 
afterwards the youth, as he stood fixed in 
amazement, saw by the distant gas-lights an 
aristocratic carriage dart rapidly along the 
high-road towards town. 

The day, which had been unusually hot 
for the early part of June, became overcast 
at evening, and large drops of rain roused 
the scholar fix>m his speculations on the 
future, to a consciousness of his present con- 
dition. He was some miles from the place 
of meeting, but there were plenty of con- 
veyances to town. He turned into the high- 
road, stopped an omnibus, and had his foot 
on the step, when he recollected that hia laat 
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shilling had been paid for entrance to a pic- 
ture gallery. He muttered an excuse to the 
surly conductor, and hastily withdrew. He 
felt in his pockets — ^they were all empty. 
His last halfpence had been given to a cla- 
morous beggar, who had wished him in re- 
turn all manner of prosperity. Since his. 
breakfast at eight in the morning, he had 
tasted nothing, and he now felt faint and 
exhausted. The storm came on, with thun- 
der, lightning, and heavy rain ; and gave 
no sign of clearing off. As people hurried 
by him he heard them exclaim, that " it was 
set in for a wet night." 

He stood for some moments in a doorway, 
less for shelter than to consider his course. 
His "common sense" suggested that he; 
should make the best of his way to his soli- 
tary room in the city, and thus escape the 
risk of illness from staying about for several 
hours in the rain. He had experience; 
enough to know that most persons would 
think it a wild-goose chase to visit Trafalgar 
Square at the suspicious time appointed* 
The stranger might have been playing with 
his credulity for jest, or he might be one of 
those vile characters found always in great 
cities, who attach themselves to youth to lead 
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it into crime. These prudent considerationft 
obtruded themselves on his mind, and in^ 
duced him to waver. His eharacteir was 
naturally irresolute, and singularly subject 
to the impulse of the moment ; and now 
dazzUng hopes and dark suspicions kept 
alternating in his mind. But it is the mis- 
fortune of such natures, that they nearly 
always choose wrong. That ** those who 
deliberate are lost, " is as true of men as of 
women. Promptitude is the instinct of wis- 
dom; and persons of experience, looking 
back on their past career, will find, in oppo- 
sition to the old saw, that first thoughts are 
usually the best. It is a just observation of 
Southey, that in all matters of right and 
wrong, the first feeling is that which the 
heart owns and the conscience ratifies. 

The scholar could come to no other con- 
clusion than that he would trust himself to 
circumstances. Something in the mood of 
Macbeth, he determined that, if chance 
would have him king, chance should crown 
him, and that he would firmly resist any 
attempt to lead him into danger or vice. 
He did not consider that that mood in which 
a man abandons himself to circumstances, is 
one of the most favourable to evil the tempter 
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can desire. Such natures as his should have 
deeply engraven on their heart, " Lead us 
not into temptation;" but in their ardent 
desires, that is the last thought which they 
entertain. The quicker their -intellect, the 
livelier their imagination, the greater is their 
danger, or why did Lord Bacon fall? How 
great would have been his fame had his tastes 
been less expensive and less exquisite ! 

In a dreamy state of incertitude the scholar 
slowly pursued his way to the place of meet- 
ing. The events of the day had decided him 
to break off his present way of life ; and, if 
nothing better offered, to join some regiment 
on active service abroad, where he might gra- 
tify his love of adventure. Besides, the chance, 
slight as it was, of the stranger keeping his 
word on such a night, was yet worth some- 
thing. It was not his part, he thought, to 
stand in the way of the caprice of fortune. 

The rain in a few minutes drenched him 
to the skin, as he walked doggedly forward, 
and he felt a most uncomfortable chill as the 
water trickled down his frame. But, the first 
sensation over, he thought no more of it, and 
only stopped to quench his thirst as he came 
to a pump of spring water by the road-side. 

Our weather, capricious as it is, has no 
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influence over the night amusements of 
London. Luxury has created artificial 
worlds, illuminating them with a softer light 
than that of day; ornamenting them with 
the choicest exotics of the conservatory, and 
the most ravishing productions of art. The 
Stagyrite was wrong. After long familiarity 
with the gilded saloon, with embroidered 
draperies, with voluptuous canvass, breath- 
ing marble, delicate perfumes, and the won- 
ders of floricultural skill, Nature loses its 
power over the mind, and vainly seeks to 
enchant it with all the grand machinery of 
earth and air — sky, clouds, and heavenly 
bodies. As the scholar walked up the great 
causeway of the west, it seemed to him that 
the day of fashion had only just begun. 
Noble mansions were brilliantly illuminated, 
the light streaming into the road through 
the dyes of silken draperies. Some houses, 
that to his apprehension were palaces, had 
their curtains partially open, and exhibited 
candelabra of superb design. At times a 
glance could be caught of the elegant groups 
within, dispersed in every attitude of loung- 
ing enjojmaent. Through the sloppy streets 
and drenching rain, carriages dashed swiftly 
along with ladies, seen through the plate- 



glass whidows by the flash of lamps, in the 
pride of beauty and foil dress, with their 
hair wreathed with flowers and jewels, look- 
ing to the plodders in the murky thorough- 
fare like the beings of another and brighter 
sphere of existence* 

A carriage is an every-day thing. Yet 
think, were that record of our luxury alone 
transmitted to a simpler age, what a key it 
would afford to all the marvels of luxurious 
life in the nineteenth century I How care- 
fully it is built for convenience, how skil- 
fully balanced for ease, how magically fui*- 
nished for enjoyment! What had Roman 
or Grecian splendour to compare with it? 
Look at the crystal front and sides, perfectly 
admitting light and yet perfectly excluding 
the weather! Admire that graceful speci- 
men of ingenious workmanship, the gold 
clock on its pedestal, a machine of which 
ancient life had no conception ! Mark those 
flowers, which it is scarcely too much to say 
man has created, so different are they to the 
uncultured growth of the earth I Examine 
the hangings, how splendid and well chosen, 
yet all made from the produce of the tiny 
worms — 

** Thftt In their green thops ireaTe tiie smooth-hsir'd silk." 
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Then consider its furniture; its blinds and 
shutters, seats and carpets, and the various 
nhawls wMch belong to its interior, and ad- 
mit that in our day wealth is as potent as 
the lamp or the ring of the magic world. 

The imagination of the scholar, unac- 
<5Ustomed to all the brilliant pomp of 
grandeur, was the more affected by its dis- 
play. To linger out the time he strolled idly 
through the principal streets and squares. 
Jt was nearly midnight when he came to the 
place of meeting. The square was then de- 
serted. But, as he looked downwards, he 
jQSiw that Parliament-street, the great avenue 
of political life, was thronged with equipages. 
On those and on the princely mansions of 
Whitehall he gazed with a kind of sick-long- 
ing to share the splendid existence he envied. 
His wishes were foolish, perhaps contemp- 
tible; but it must be remembered he was 
young, and of the yielding nature of those 
plants which are irresistibly led to face the 
sun. A wiser and better nature would have 
looked up with hope to the column at whose 
base he stood, and have recognised the height 
of glory to which a noble soul may exalt the 
shell of humanity, in its feeblest and most 
shattered shape. Hero-worship is a fine 
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sentiment; it may elevate the mind: mere 
wealth-worship must inevitably degrade it. 

As the minutes wore on, the scholar saw 
the throng of carriages which had moved his 
wonder as he passed the Haymarket called 
into activity. Poor youth I His brain was 
again bewildered as the finest theatre in Eu*- 
rope poured forth its multitude of glittering 
life. He watched the dispersion of the gay 
crowd at a distance, saw the robes of every 
hue blended into one stream of bright colour, 
and amused himself by imagining the mag- 
nificence of that interior scene of which this 
multitude were but the amused spectators. 
As one chariot passed by him, he almost per*- 
suaded himself that he recognised within it 
the lady whose smiles he had received a few 
hours previously. 

He returned to the square as the chimes 
indicated that the hour of one was at hand. 
He paced it now with a throbbing heart; 
minutes seemed, in his intense expectation, 
lengthened into hours; he imagined the 
clocks must have stopped, or that he must 
have been visited by sudden deafness, which 
prevented him from hearing them strike; 
and he stopped a passenger on the footpath 
to enquire the time. The. rain^ which had 
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before partially ceased, now descended more 
heavily. The weakness which lies at the 
bottom of every heart is seldom exposed to 
view. The scholar in his loneliness gave way 
to his emotion ; he leaned against the base of 
the column, buried his face in his hands, and, 
forgetting every thing except his hope, fer- 
vently prayed that it might be fulfilled that 
night. If that eternal book, in which all the 
prayers of mankind are recorded, were laid 
open to our view, what a commentary would 
be found there on human folly and short- 
sightedness! 

In that position let us leave the ^holar 
awhile, to obtain more knowledge of the 
person who had so strangely made his ac- 
quaintance. 
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CHAPTER m. 

"lis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne'er ei^oy; 
Is it less strange the prodigal should waste 
His wealth to purchase what he ne'er can taste?" 

Pope. 

'* A man may strictly keep within the limits of the law, yet be one of 
the worst creatures that ever crawled upon the earth. Still, he must 
have all those benefits of the law which he can rightfully claim." — NeioS' 
jfiiper Report qfa Summing up qf CMtf Baron Pollock, 

4 

Character is frequently indicated by the 
external things with which it surrounds 
itself. Unconsciously a man imparts to his 
dwelling the prevailing sentiment of his mind, 
so that his thoughts and tastes may be read 
in the style of his dwelling, the adornments 
of his rooms, the pictures on his waUs, and, 
still more distinctly, in the . books on his 
shelves. In devoting some lines to a descrip- 
tion of the saloon in which at evening the 
stranger was seated, I do so that I may con- 
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vey some notion of the man who will play 
an important part in this history. 

The room, or rather suite of rooms, was of 
a cruciform shape. The lower part was 
composed of a superb and extensive gallery, 
devoted wholly to painting and sculpture. 
The arched roof was supported by porphyry 
pillars. The transept was terminated at 
either side by recesses, in which, as in a 
temple, a magnificent picture was enshrined. 
The top of this spacious apartment was fin- 
ished by a small cabinet, in which there were 
some books for immediate usa 

In every part of this grand saloon there 
was conspicuous the skill of artists excellent 
in their peculiar line. There. was nowhere 
visible a trace of that manufacture which 
gives to modem ornament such an air of 
tasteless uniformity. Each chair and couch 
and doorway, pillar and console, was enriched 
with the most delicate and elaborate carving. 
The compartments of the walls were broken 
into niches and panels for the reception of 
the treasures of ancient and modern art. 
Corregio seemed an especial fevourite in the 
collection, as his works were the most nume- 
rous and of the highest beauty; but there 
were also fine specimens of Guido, Titian, 
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Vandyke, Da Vinci, and other great masters, 
whose works have enlarged and elevated the 
domain of human intellect. In sculpture there 
were many of those priceless fragments which 
the diligence of late research has collected 
from the wreck of antique grandeur. On 
pedestals or columns of every conceivable 
design and material were profusely scattered 
cameos, models, vases, trinkets, marbles, and 
gems of all kinds— every thing that was 
wonderful and precious — though nothing 
found a place there that was rematkable for 
its rarity alone. Modern works were not 
numerous in this saloon; yet groups by 
Canova and Gibson, and some busts of dis- 
tinguished men, selected in a Uberal spirit— 
for Brougham stood by the side of Wellington, 
and Byron near Chalmers — showed that the 
author was not indiflferent to the merit of 
his own age. ChandeUers of novel construc- 
tion, in frosted silver with crystal flutes, fresh 
from the hand of the Cellini of our day, cast 
a chastened light over the whole temple, in 
which works and decorations so varied and 
so beautifiil formed a harmony of their own, 
as the primitive colours in combination melt 
into light. 

Yet the curious observer, in the midst of 
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all this splendour, could easily detect proofs 
of the gloomy temperament of him who had 
formed the collection at such vast expense. 
Beside a golden censer, more precious for 
its workmanship than for its material and 
the jewels which studded it, was a human 
skull, which characters in pencil told had 
once belonged to a distinguished son of genius 
of unhappy memory. Near a voluptuous 
piece of the great Venetian master was a 
dark allegory by an old hard painter, pro- 
bably Holbein or Durer, representing Death 
firmly grasping the hand of a youth armed 
with a dagger, and plunging it into the 
breast of a maiden by his side, though his 
face expressed the greatest horror and re- 
luctance. In this way, through the whole 
apartment, with its rich ornaments, and 
shrines, and galleries, a terrible fatalism 
seemed to jealously watch over the sources 
of enjoyment; and, rich as the collection was 
in objects calculated to afford the purest 
delight, no person could pass through it 
without saddened if not painful feelings. 
Its effect on the mind resembled that pro- 
duced by the wild and unearthly strains 
which the great Grerman musicians introduce 
into their ghostly melodies, as if to warn the 
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tempted mortal that he must distrust the 
allurements which the spirits of another 
world address to his senses. 

One circumstance, scarcely calculated to 
arrest the attention of the casual spectator, 
•was noticed by those who were more familiar 
with the saloon. The rich silken draperies 
were in every instance looped up, except at 
the back of the small cabinet I have noticed. 
They hung there in ample folds, either to 
pique curiosity, or to conceal some object 
the owner did not care to expose. Massive 
doors, splendidly carved, were fitted to sepa- 
rate the back of this cabinet from the saloon ; 
usually they were closed, and the hangings 
themselves shut out from sight. It was 
whispered, that behind those doors and that 
curtain was concealed some more striking 
emblem of mortality than was visible in 
other parts of the room, and the strange 
character of the master of that dwelling gave 
countenance to the rumour. He was exactly 
one of those who, as in the ancient banquets 
of the East, would set a skeleton as a sentinel 
over voluptuous pleasure. In this narrative 
I shall term him Cavendish. 

Enough has been said to show, that his 
nature was deeply tinged with cynicism. 
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— that lie felt something of that weariness 
which springs from all that is either done or 
seen. But do not think that he is a Childe 
Harold; that character exquisitely drawn, 
with feelings and temper so sensitive as to 
be unfit for the world's rude breath, belongs 
to a different order of being from our Caven- 
dish. There is a weariness which springs 
from life alone — ^which was more common 
when the age was more reflective than in 
our own bustling day. With that weariness 
was Hamlet afflicted, and Antonio, the 
princely, generous, noble merchant, whose 
sighs came from the depth of his heart, and 
were the more bitter because he could find 
no cause for them — 

" In 800th I know not why I nm so sad.** 

Again, there is a melancholy, like that of 

Jacques, springing in a fine mind from the 

consciousness of misused powers, and oppor- 

. tunities lost. The duke gives the key to his 

sad humour in a single line — 



** For thou thyself hast been a liberttne." 

It is a wearisomeness more like that which 
afflicts Cavendish, but there is a busy devil 
in hia breast which would never suffer him 
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to rest in the sweet glades of leafy Ardennes, 
and still less in the quietude of the monkish 
cloister. He is impelled to incessant action 
by a restlessness which denies him sleep, 
except when all the powers of nature are 
worn down by fatigue. 

He reclined on a couch in his cabinet, 
with a malachite table beside him loaded 
with books and the publications of the day. 
But volume after volume was put aside with 
an impatient hand, • or an exclamation of 
discontent. It seemed that the past world 
and the present put together, did not afford 
enough to occupy and amuse that restless 
mind. 

From time to time he glanced at a clock 
at hand as if tired of inaction, and then 
made an effort, though without much suc- 
cess, to fix his attention on one of the volumes 
he took up. He was in expectation of a 
visiter, and his impatience was at length 
relieved. A servant announced Mr. Laneton, 
and a gentleman entered whose appearances 
— a tolerably faithful index to his nature — 
had nothing in common with that saloon, or 
the character of its master. 

Mr. Laneton was about sixty years of 
age. Above the middle height, his figure, 
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though spare, was vigorous, muscular, and 
elastic, and as yet untouched by years/ It 
was perfectly erect, rather starchedly so, and 
had an air of business and importance which 
at once told that he was accustomed to play 
a leading part in the active world. Of a fair 
complexion, his face was ruddy with health, 
and a good deal of silvery hair which fell in 
waves about his head gave greater brilliancy 
to the warm glow of his countenance. His 
features were not remarkable, but they were 
regular, and were still rather handsome. 
His eyes, of a light grey, were large, quick, 
and expressive, and in their gaze resolute. 
The sharp mouth indicated decision, and a 
curl on one side told the physiognomist, that, 
notwithstanding the general good temper of 
his aspect, he could on occasions be both 
insolent and cruel. 

This gentleman was known as an excellent 
man of business. Of great wealth, of con- 
siderable talent, of indefatigable application, 
and of unyielding temper, he was one of 
those persons who, in a free state, where 
power is open to all, are sure to engross, in 
some shape or other, a considerable share in 
the real government of the country. Mr. 
Laneton was a member of Parliament ; but 
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it was not in the Legislature, though thea* 
his influence was considerable, that he exer- 
cised the most sway. It was in controlling 
the markets by his opinions and his dealings, 
and by directing the politics of men of much 
higher reputation, though of much weaker 
capacity than himself, that he played so im- 
portant a part in the country. Whatever 
cause Mr, Laneton adhered to, was accounted 
certain of success. Some men followed him 
merely from blind confidence in his sagacity ; 
others from motives which would not bear 
scrutiny. He scrupulously disclaimed all 
idea of political power; and, as he never 
held office, or attempted to form a party, or 
the section of a party, he was far from bemg 
conspicuous in his public capacity. His 
friends and adherents acted perfectly inde- 
pendent of him in all cases except those in 
which his personal interests were concerned; 
but when they were in question, he could 
set so many springs at work — whether the 
Parliament, the Exchange, or even courts of 
law were to be acted on — ^that he was rarely 
known to fail in the accomplishment of any 
object on which he had set his mind. 

Formerly he had been the head of a great 
manufacturing firm, and had afterwards figur- 
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ed as a principal in a large banking establish- 
ment ; but his name was now withdrawn from 
both those concerns, and ostensibly he had 
no business to conduct, though it was gene- 
rally thought that his retirement had been 
only nominal, and that each year added to 
the magnitude of his transactions^ 

Within the last few years the highest cir- 
cles of English life had been freely opened to 
Mr. Laneton. His boundless resources were 
found useful to his aristocratic acquaintance* 
His check-book was ready on the instant he 
was satisfied with the nature of the security 
oflfered. On his part there was neither hesi- 
tation nor haggling. The amount required 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him. 
"Business transacted with Mr. Laneton was 
a perfect pleasure," said heirs-apparent; and 
there were a few persons of high station who 
had repented, and had redeemed the errors 
of their earlier days, who recognised in the 
prompt assistance he had afforded them the 
immediate means of their salvation. But 
whether it was that his facility in lending 
proved at last ruinous to his debtors, as he 
was accustomed to deplore, or that there was 
scanething in the nature of his dealings which, 
like the retion of the net-bearer in the 
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Roman circus, fatally entangled his opponent, 
whether he presented an armed front or a 
flying back, it is certain that not many per- 
sons were ever able to restore their affairs 
after availing themselves of Mr. Laneton's 
assistance. His terms advanced in exact 
proportion to their wants, though he was 
never guilty of the vice of usury. He re- 
commended the sacrifice of an estate or two 
when he saw that circumstances were getting 
desperate ; and when, as he declared, he per- 
ceived with sorrow that his assistance could 
be of no further service, he quietly parted 
with his securities, and left to others the un- 
gracious office of executions and sales. The 
profits found their way to his account, but 
his name was never stained with the odium 
of assisting in the work of ruin. Never- 
theless, some desperate men dared to point 
to him as the author of their misfortunes ; 
but the opinion of the world was against 
them. It was justly said that the reckless 
and extravagant are always glad to accuse 
others, that their own faults may seem the 
less glaring; and, so long as Mr. Laneton was 
always ready to lend on fair terms, without 
trouble and without extortion, he was not 
likely to want the companionship of the 
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greiatest and noblest in the land. No one 
ventured to conjecture the extentof hiswealth; 
but, whatever its amount, he still pursued its 
aggrandizement as the great aim of his exist- 
ence. 

Such was the man who, with an air of ex- 
treme deference, approached the master of 
the mansion, and, warmly yet respectfiilly 
shaking his hand, apologised for his intrusion 
at that unseasonable hour. 

" Your visit is a relief to me," said Caven- 
dish ; " I had a spare hour on my hands, and 
I knew not what I should do with it, until I 
received your note requesting an interview. 
I try in vain to find amusement in books." 

"Yet," said Mr. Laneton, "the world 
speaks of your literary tastes, and even of 
your love of romance. The author of " 

"Stay, sirl" exclaimed Cavendish impa- 
tiently, " that theme is worn out Let me 
know the purpose of your visit." 

"Why, really," Mr. Laneton said, with 
artful hesitation, " it is of so delicate and em- 
barrassing a nature that I hardly know how 
to introduce what I have to say. Were 
this a matter of business I should know how 
to deal with it, and how to knock it off easily. 
But I dare say you can understand that I 
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am not at all conversatit with what are called 
affairs of the heart." 

To this exordium Cavendish listened atten- 
tively, his hand playing with a trinket on the 
table at his side. His eyes were downcast, 
and as his visiter ceased he did not speak. 
The pause was awkward, though men of the 
world, to whom conversation is as a game of 
chess, frequently allow themselves some mo- 
ments for consideration between the moves. 
At last he said simply, — 

"WeU, sirl" 

" The interest," Mr. Laneton said with an 
affectation of great embarrassment, " you 
have always appeared to feel in my daughter 
Una, must be my apology for introducing her 
name to you. A father's scruples must give 
way when the peace and happiness of an only 
child are at stake."* 

Cavendish now sat up, and bending on his 
companion his rapid and brilliant glance, 
essayed to read in his face the purpose with 
which he came charged. The man of busi- 
ness owned the superiority of the man of in- 
tellect, and veiled his lids before that search- 
ing gaze. The contrast between those two 
men, each a master in his line of life, was 
remarkable. The dark and haughty face of 
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Cavendish, seen in the full light, was remark- 
able for the broad brow, which gave dignity 
to features naturally commanding. The face 
was spare, severe, and even contemptuous; 
but it was illuminated with that glow which 
genius loves to cast on the temple in which 
it dwells. The spirit of cold calculation and 
wary watchfulness sat on the face of the 
merchant, even while he feigned domestic 
distress and affectionate solicitude. Their 
conversation, in spite of the efforts of Mr. 
Laneton to render it confidential, was guard- 
ed, and resembled more a sharp skirmish of 
arms than a friendly meeting. 

" Let us come to the point at once," said 
Cavendish, as he rested his clasped hands on 
the table, and still fixed his eye on his com- 
panion. " I will not affect indifference to 
your meaning. Am I to understand that 
you bear me, from your daughter, a decla- 
ration of attachment?" 

" No," said the other, quickly, " not that. 
My daughter — I am really embarrassed in 
speaking plainly on so delicate a subject, 
though your plan is certainly the best — ^my 
daughter, you must be aware, is &r too re- 
served and sensitive to make any communi- 
cation to me on such a subject. But latterly 
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I have noticed with the greatest pain and 
uneasiness her declining health. Physicians 
—change of air — ^amusement, all were use- 
less. No one could account for her depres- 
sion ; and it was only by putting a number 
of small circumstances together, and by ac- 
cidentally glancing into her cabinet and her 
portfolio, that I gained a knowledge of the 
truth." 

His listener moved uneasily, and for a mo- 
ment there was a nervous twitching of his 
features. Mr. Laneton perceived he had 
made some impression, and as he had now 
fairly launched the subject, he went on with 
confidence and volubility — 

" Una is a girl of very peculiar feeling. 
Her mother died in her infancy, and she has 
since had no one on whom she could rely 
with confidence. Hence she has been led to 
trust wholly to herself, and she has formed 
her mind from books, and lived, I believe, 
in a world of her own; for I own I had 
neither time nor patience to attend to her. 
Till she knew you I am quite sure she had 
no idea of love, nor of any thing of the sort. 
When removed from the school-room to take 
her place at the head of my house, it hap- 
pened that you were the first person she 
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encountered; and within the last few days I 
have positively ascertained that you have 
made an indelible impression on her heart, 
or her imagination, or whatever faculty it is 
that is supposed to be affected in young 
people before they become reasonable beings. 
I have also learned that, despairing of ever 
attracting your notice, she has become weary 
of life, and I really fear that she is sinking 
into a state of dejection from which it will 
soon be impossible to rouse her." 

" You are aware I never gave encourage- 
ment to any such feeling ? " 

" Oh, perfectly ! You naturally treated 
her as a child. But you first opened her 
mind to the comprehension of a new world. 
You taught her both to think and to feel ; 
and, for my own part, I am not at all surprised 
that she should have been completely charm- 
ed and fascinated by eloquence, wit" 

" Stay. I will be fi'ank with you. When 
I first saw Miss Laneton I was attracted by 
her perfect innocence and her ingenuous 
manner. Her mind seemed to me a fair 
tablet, fresh from the hand of God, to be in- 
scribed with the purest characters humanity 
could trace on it. I will not deny that I 
sought to guide her tastes, to elevate her 
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fancies, or that I found some degree of plea^ 
«ure in the task. But," he added, and a 
cloud gathered on his brow, " how could I 
ever imagine that I should raise in her 
breast feelings it would be impossible for me 
to gratify?" 

He paused an instant in earnest thought, 
and then exclaimed — 

" I cannot believe it ! You must be de- 
ceived. Her mind is not yet sufficiently 
opened to comprehend the passion of which 
you speak ! " 

" Indeed you are mistaken in that. Una^ 
though not yet eighteen, has a singularly 
decided temper, quiet as her manner is. I 
cannot now relate to you all the proofs which 
have convinced me of the strength of her 
passion ; but I solemnly assure you I believe 
that, if it be destined to disappointment, she 
will never survive the shock." 

" And how," said Cavendish, calmly, *' if 
her affection, instead of lighting on me, had 
fallen on some poor wretch of an author or 
urtist, whose talents procured him but scanty 
bread?" 

"In that case," said the wealth- w6rshipper, 
assuming a look of rigid virtue, " I should 
have felt bound to comply with her inclinar 
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tions. Una will have a fine fortune should 
she marry a man without a shilling." 

Sincere as his manner seemed, he overshot 
his mark in this declaration. Cavendish 
pierced through the thin disguise, and spoke 
with decision. 

" I have been to blame. I was attracted 
by the originality of your daughter's mind; 
and, to speak frankly, the intercourse which 
began on my side in curiosity, has ^nded in 
admiration and regard. She is a superior 
being, worthy aU happiness, higher happi- 
ness than she wiU find in this world. In 
endeavouring to guide her tastes, and find 
employment for that active intellect, which, 
without exercise, would have preyed on itself, 
I did but comply with her own request, and 
with yours. Yet, if I had thought my mo- 
tives liable to misconstruction, or if I had 
imagined it possible she could have regarded 
me with any sentiment of tenderness, I 
would have avoided her society. I will now 
make her all the reparation I can. I will 
leave England. She shall not see me again 
xmtil her sentiments are changed." 

Mr Laneton was equally astonished and 
mortified. 

" It may be generous," he said, " in you 
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to take this resolution. But, surely, you 
cannot say that you thus make all the repa- 
ration in your power to my daughter for the 
pam she suffers." 

" Yes," answered Cavendish firmly, . " aU; 
if, indeed, she reaUy suffers pain on my ac- 
count. It is impossible that I can ever be 
more to Miss Laneton than a friend. I 
thought it was well known that I am vowed 
to single life." 

" Yet, surely, you have some wish to pre- 
serve your name?" 

" Oh ! do not fear, tclj fortune will not want 
heirs. I have made provision for that. Ex- 
cuse me ; minutes more than worthless to me 
half an hour back, are precious now. When 
you hear of me next, it will be that I have 
quitted England." 

With a moody air Mr Laneton quitted the 
mansion. But he did not the less resolve 
that the purpose on which he had set his 
mind should be accomplished. 

"He is half mad — or more ! " he exclaimed, 
as he threw himself into his brougham; 
" and a very impracticable fellow. Who the 
devil is to be his heir, I wonder? I must 
find that out." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Were I at once empower'd to show 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 
To punish with extremest rigour, 
I could inflict no penance bigger 
Than using him as learning's tool- 
To make him Usher of a School. 

Llotd. 

The clock had struck. The scholar, lean- 
ing against an iron pillar, felt his hopes 
rapidly decline, and began to experience a 
sense of sickness about his heart. His eye- 
lids drooped, and his limbs tottered, when 
he was roused by a hand laid on his shoulder. 
The touch thiiUed through him like an elec- 
tric shock. He was instantly himself, as he 
recognised his companion of the afternoon, 
and he followed without a word the impulse 
of his guiding. 

In a few moments they were in a low 
carriage, which had stopped at the comer 
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of the square. As it drove on, Cavendish 
noticed the sorry plight of the scholar. 

"What! so wet and faint, yet true to 
your appointment! That is well — it looks 
like busmess." 

" I had almost given you up," the young 
man answered, recovering his spirits. 

'* Yet the clock had hardly finished 
striking." 

" The night was so bad that I could scarce- 
ly expect you to keep your appointment." 

This idea of the weather having any influ- 
ence on his actions, curled for an instant 
the lip of Cavendish. 

"Do you think," he asked, "I am like 
those Spanish armies the Duke had to man- 
age, who could not be persuaded to move 
when the sky was clouded ? If man could 
arrest the march of time and events, he 
might aflPbrd to wait on the caprices of the 
sky. How have you passed the time since wq 
parted ? You have mentioned this appoint- 
ment to no one ?" 

"No; I have been walking ever since." 

" That is well ; the slightest doubt had 
ruined your hopes. Do you say you have 
been afoot the whole time ? " 

^' Yes." The scholar hesitated a moment, 
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for every one feels there is something degrad- 
ing in the confession of poverty ; but he re-* 
solved to be frank, and added, '' When you 
left me I was penniless, and I had no choice 
but to linger about." 

There are hearts soft by nature, but hard- 
ened by reflection. The commander who 
gives the word which hurries thousands to a 
bloody grave, weeps on beholding a case of 
suffering brought beneath his eye. So many 
forms of distress exist amid the magnificence 
of great cities, that the mind grows indiffer- 
ent, and the heart callous to them, from a 
conviction that individual exertion can do 
little or nothing for their relief. The whine 
of the wretched beggar at the carriage win- 
dow, scarcely disturbs the lady's enjoyment 
of the pathos of Balzac. The mind of Ca- 
vendish readily adopted the error or the vice 
of high and haughty natures ; and, surveying 
the various conditions of mankind as the 
decree of Heaven, was more inclined to mock 
than to cherish sentiments of philanthropy. 
Yet he now looked on the youth by his side 
with a mingled feeling of compassion and 
wonder, as if he could with difficulty com* 
prehend that penniless condition which he 
had described. 
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"Poor lad!" he exclaimed, with some- 
thing of sarcasm in his tone, yet as if he dis- 
dained the pity he expressed ; "I will make 
you amends. But I shall require some 
further proof of your obedience." 

" I will do whatever you desire, Sir,'' the 
scholar answered, now resigning himself ab- 
solutely to the direction of his patron. 

"Close your eyes, then, and keep them 
closed until I bid you open them. Fear 
nothing ! I am no magician to entomb you, 
like Aladdin! I have already his lamp. 
But you must expect, like him, to pass 
through dark halls before you come to the 
gardens of light ! Give me your hand." 

The carriage stopped, and the scholar, who 
had shut his eyes as he was commanded, was 
led by his guide a short distance along the 
pavement. 

" Here," he said, " are three steps. I will 
guard you from falling." 

The young man then felt that they had 
passed, after an instant's delay, through a 
doorway and a hall. Some steps were next 
ascended, a turn or two made, and the 
scholar was told he might open his eyes. 
He found himself passing through marble 
corridors of noble extent, lined with choice 
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Exotics, and decorated with sculptures gleam- 
ing softly iii the brilliant yet chastened light 
poured down on them from above. His 
guide passed through a spacious portal, en- 
tered a hall, and, throwing open a door at 
one side, invited the youth to enter. 

" You will find here a bath prepared. It 
will refresh you after your fatigue. There 
is a change of dress for you to make use of 
You will find supper laid out in the room to 
the left. Do not wait for me. Satisfy your 
appetite. I will see you there shortly." 

The scholar entered a superb dressing- 
chamber, and remarked, almost with a feeling 
of awe, the costly appointments of the toilet- 
table, and the wealth scattered profusely 
round him on every side. Beyond this 
chamber was the bath of alabaster. It was 
ready filled with warm water, and the steam 
sent forth a delightful perfume. He yielded 
himself to the luxury provided him with the 
same feeling of present happiness, and of 
supreme indifference to the future, that is felt 
in a delightful dream. When he had bathed, 
he felt restored in spirit, though a sense of 
pleasing languor difiiised itself through his 
fi^me. He dressed himself in the fine linen 
and the easy morning garments which hud 
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been set out for him. He lingered for some^ 
minutes over his toilette to enjoy appliances 
so new to him ; set his luxuriant and glossy 
hair in order, and left his collar negUgently 
loose, to afford free motion to his finely set 
head. His toilette, like the bath of Ulysses, 
had removed all traces of fatigue from his 
person, and renovated the beauty of his face 
and figure. It was not without a sense of 
his personal grace, and an air of dignity, that 
he entered the room which had been indi- 
cated to him. There was no one in it, but 
a table in the centre was spread out with a 
choice repast. He was too hungry to feel 
any scruple about availing himself of his 
host's hospitality, and he partook of the 
tempting delicacies set before him with an 
appetite which would have done honour to 
one of Homer's or of Scott's heroes. He 
felt more hesitation in partaking of the wine 
on the table ; but at length he ventured to 
take a decanter from the splendidly chased 
cooler in which it stood. He paused, how- 
ever, before filling his glass, and, look- 
ing round, perceived that his host was at 
his side attentively regarding him. He 
chose to ascribe the youth's hesitation to 
fear. 






r " The days for enchantment are past," he 
said, "or you might be excused for regarding 
me as a Comus, though doubtless his power, 
and that of his mother, Circe, consisted in 
their Kquor, not their magic. You see you 
may drink of this safely." 

As he spoke he poured some sparkling 
Rhenish wine into his glass and drank it. 
The scholar followed his example, and then, 
before setting his glass on the table, held it 
for a moment to the light, to admire the 
effect of the many-coloured crystal. On its 
inner surfaces were pictured fruits and foli- 
age in brilliant hues. 

''This art," said Cavendish, replying to 
the scholar's admiration, "the manufacturer 
told me he had brought to perfection by 
years of patient experiment. Is the result 
worth his labour?" 

"I think so," «aid the youth. "Small 
advances are not to be neglected, and it is 
only by successive experiments that excel- 
lence can be attained." 

"How much wiser can men think and 
speak than they can act!" returned his com- 
panion. " Did it ever strike you that ex- 
periment has been greatly neglected in one 
science?" 
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"Not that I recollect May I ask to 
what you allude ? " 

" To the science of humanity. We have 
much to learn in that yet The clay is of 
fine temper : it is a pity more care is not 
taken to fashion it" 

The youth was a little puzzled by the 
turn the discourse had taken. He did not 
comprehend what his strange host meant, 
and he asked at random — 

"Would you propose to make experiments 
with men and women, then?" 

"Yes, or for what purpose have I brought 
you here? I design you," he said, fixing 
his piercing glance on the scholar, "for what 
an anatomist would term one of my subjects. 
Do not be alarmed ; I will deal fairly with 
you. I intend to grant your wish ; nothing 
more. First let me know your history." 

"Indeed, it is not worth your hearing. 
Brought up in the family of a poor clergyman 
in Devon, I have only just come to town to 
seek my own livelihood." 

"Have you no parents?" 

"No!" 

"Nor relatives?" 

"Nol" 

"Nor friends?" 
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"Again I must say, No!" 

"I must question you more closely. What 
is your name?" 

"Florian Tremore." 

"And your present residence?" 

"An attic in Staines' Inn." 

"And your position?" 

"Classical teacher in the school known as 
Prospect-house, Camden Town. I walk 
there in the morning and return at night." 

"How long have you been in London?" 

"Scarcely three weeks." 

"What was the occasion of your arrival!" 

"I will save you the trouble of further 
question, sir, by telling all I know of myself 
in a few words : — 

"My father was a curate in Cornwall. 
He married the dependent of a good femUy, 
with which he, too, was distantly connected; 
but he died before his expected promotion 
came. I was then a child, and went with 
my mother to reside with her wealthy rela- 
tives. But the head of the house died, and 
soon after his death his family were scat- 
tered, and reduced to absolute want. My 
mother never recovered the shock; and I 
was left alone." 

"Who was your next protector, then?" . 
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"A kind good! man, who had no feniily 
of his own, and who took me simply from 
the regard he bore my parents. His living 
furnished him with the necessaries he re- 
quired, but no more. He taught me all he 
knew, I believe ; and I can boast of a fair 
share of classical learning, and s(»ne know- 
ledge of Oriental languages. He supported 
me for three years at the Leyden University, 
He left barely enough to pay his funeral 
expenses. He saved nothing; for his trust 
in Providence was so perfect, that he almost 
thought it sin to look beyond the day. I 
had no immediate thought of leaving him, 
as he always insisted that my studies were 
not complete. His death, some months ago, 
deprived me of the only friend I had in the 
world. I have nothing more to, tell. On 
arriving in London I was compelled to take 
the first situation which oflfered itself, but I 
am now tired of it" 

This outline was true as far as it went; but 
it did not tell all the truth, as the reader will 
find as he proceeds. The disposition of 
Tremore, though in many respects ingenuous, 
was not perfectly open. Like all persons 
deficient in moral strength, he was addicted 
to those little acts of concealment and strata- 
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gem, by which they attempt to make amends 
for their want of firmness. Finesse is always 
the resource of weakness. Courage rejects, 
and strength despises it. Greater frankness 
on his part, might have given to this narra- 
tive a different complexion ; for the fortunes 
of life often turn on very slight accidents. 

But on his simple history Cavendish mused 
fof some moments. The silence had its 
effect on the weary faculties of the young 
scholar. His eyes involuntarily closed, and 
the strains of soft music, which stole from 
a distant room, helped to strengthen the 
charm of sleep. He sank into a profound 
slumber. When next he woke, he had a 
tionfused remembrance of having been sur- 
rounded by several persons ; but could recall 
nothing distinctly beyond the look fixed on 
him by the tstranger when his story had 
ended. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** he PMUire t toodoiin poor I'object de son coBnr, et poor deaise oe*. 
ptrolet en la boache : Seigneur, ie n*ay eaperance qu*en vow: Mon Dku, 
ayez iouuenance de tnoy. Et partsnt, dit Lucifer, en redoablant sea 
mandiU burlemeni, le veux d^ h present que Ton publie par toute 
I'etendutf de nos estate, les calamitez, les trauaux, et la persecution, 
poor ennemis mortels de i'Enfer; attendu qu*on a les reoonnus pour 
estre du parti oontraire, et enroollez en la milice de Dieu, en outre, que 
ce sont des effects de sa Sapience infinie, et des dons de sa main souue- 
raine.'*-~£ef FZstbns de Quevedo (Paris, 1688). 

Those who traverse the highways of 
crowded cities, may know nothing of their 
byways. It is in the finer veins of the body 
that the transformation of the blood takes 
place. A process like that is ever going on 
in great societies. Life flows freely through 
their main arteries ; but in the more minute 
channels there is a constant process of trial 
and conflict. Ay, and it is there that the 
life-blood of nations is purified by all the 
virtues of courage and endurance. 

Apart from the main thoroughfares of the 
city, are narrow streets and courts of tall 
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dark houses, where toiling poverty finds a 
home. Nothing can be more dreary than 
the appearance of these dingy abodes. Their 
foundations have so shrunk that they stand 
awry, and their worm-eaten sashes seem 
ready to drop from their frames. It is to 
one of these tall dismal houses that I have 
to conduct the reader. The door-post is 
thickly studded with bell-handles, and little 
brass plates. If you do not know the usages 
of the house, you will certainly commit some 
gross blunder in ringing one beU instead of 
another, or in giving a rat-tat-tat when you 
ought to have confined yourself to one loud 
single knock. 

It is evening, and ^ heedless hand has 
puUed the first bell-handle it chanced to en- 
counter. The door is opened by some in- 
visible agency, and quickly shut. Before 
the visiter recovers from his surprise he is 
clasped round the neck, and receives — ^well, 
no matter. Then he hears, " Dear Henry, 
how late you are ; I had almost given you 
up." He stammers forth an exclamation of as- 
tonishment, and says he had called to see Miss 
Ashley. The answer is a faint scream, and 
then a sentence of reproachfiil remonstrance, 
" Oh, why didn't you ring the attic bell?" 

VOL. I. V 
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The sylph vanishes up stairs, and only a 
glance of a round chubby face and glossy 
ringlets is caught as she passes by the stair- 
case window, illuminated by agas-lamp out- 
side. But as the visiter is a tall handsome 
youth, be sure she is not so very much dis- 
pleased after all. It will serve for many a 
jest with Harry when he comes the next 
evening. 

One, two, three, four pair up to the attic. 
The ceilings get lower, the stairs more wind- 
ing, the planks more rotten, the banisters 
more decayed, as you ascend. And, when 
tliat landing*place is reached, what a place 
does it seem for a human home! Above is 
a trapdoor, hinting pretty plainly the danger 
to which the inhabitants are exposed from 
fire. In a corner is a cupboard serving for 
pantry, larder, cellar, and I know not how 
many other uses. The roof here is slanting, 
and in place of the two rooms of the lower 
stories there is but one. How wretched 
must the inmates of that dwelling be I So, 
indeed, one would think who had not con- 
sidered the elasticity of being, and the fine 
capacity which nature has of adapting itself 
to all circumstances and conditions of life. 

From that poor attic came only sounds of 
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light-hearted merriment. Two female voices 
could be distinguished, one bantering the 
other. The quick challenge and reply of 
lively conversation was mingled with out- 
breaks of laughter, and snatches of song, 
and playful caresses. Then there was the 
ajffectation of reproach, then silence for a 
few moments, broken by one of the voices 
singing softly and lovingly : — 

" Her eyes the glowworm lend thee; 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elres also. 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

" Let not the dark thee camber; 
What, though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend their light. 
Like tapers clear without number.** 

It was a snatch of some old song, remem- 
bered in the fancy of the moment to express 
the affection of one sister for another. 

When the door opened, this poor room 
looked better than one could have supposed 
from its outside. It had all those signs of 
habitation and of homeliness which give to 
the meanest dwelling an aspect of comfort, 
and it had besides some peculiar fittings 
which render it worth description. 

Its one small window was imbedded in a 
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deep recess formed by the slanting roof 
above. Directly underneath it, to catch 
every ray of light admitted through the 
latticed panes of dull green glass, was a kind 
of desk neatly covered with a purple baize. 
This desk occupied one side of the room. 
At the other there were hung from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, and extending across the 
whole breadth of the attic, curtains of a 
pretty blue colour. They were divided at 
that end nearest to the fireplace and the 
window, and looped up so as to afford an 
opening, and through this opening there 
was seen the pale face of a young girl, 
whose features, before they were worn so 
thin by suffering, must have been of exqui- 
site beauty. Yet, if they had lost something 
in human loveliness, they had gained much 
in spiritual expression. From that coun- 
tenance every trace of warm, glowing life 
had lon^ past away. The skin was as pure, 
as fi'ee from colour, and as glossy as the 
flower of the lily. Thin as the face was, it 
bore no impress of pain or even of dejection. 
Not a line was on it that nature had not 
marked there. There was even the trace of 
a dimple about the mouth, which any happy 
thought would call into full play. This 
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face was surrounded with spotless white 
drapery of cap and gown, and reclined on a 
raised pillow. The hands were free above 
the coverlet which rested over the figure, 
only the upper part of which, from the 
arrangement of the curtains, could be seen. 
This young girl occupied herself with needle- 
worjc. 

The other inhabitant of the room presented 
a totally different appearance, though no one 
could for an instant mistake the relationship 
of the two. She had a look of perfect 
health, though a flush of colour came but 
rarely to her cheeks. Her countenance was 
round and charmingly dimpled, and her 
light silky hair, curling naturally, was 
cropped pretty dose all round her head, so 
as to give the least trouble in dressing it. * 
This made her face look even rounder than 
it was. Her blue eyes had that twinkling 
and quivering motion of the lids which com- 
monly accompanies a disposition naturally 
mirthful. She was very small, but in figure 
and limb seemed cast in the roundest and 
most joyous of nature's moulds. Her skin, 
like her sister's, was exquisitely fair, but of 
a warmer hue. She wore a light print 
gown, of very small check; the sleeves. 
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reaching only to the dbow, were there open 
and hangmg. Whether this was to give her 
greater facility in her occupation, or to dis- 
play a pair of the sweetest arms in creation, 
it would be vain to enquire. She sat at the 
long desk, which was nearly covered with 
engraved sheets, and with small palettes of 
colours. Before her were the prime donne 
of the opera, the beauties of the aristocracy, 
and a multitude of fancy prints of all descrip- 
tions. It was her work to set forth these 
prints in brilliant hues, sometimes to colour 
the Derby winner, or represent the Surrey 
hounds in full cry; and sometimes, if truth 
must be told, to give the most delicate tints 
to a pet of the ballet. Over those sheets 
her steady hand ran rapidly and unerringly. 
Perhaps it was not the employment she 
would have chosen if left to her own taste, 
but of that she never thought. It gained 
her a decent living, and she was too happy 
to have found a means of subsistence to care 
much about the dignity of her task. 

Her day's work was just at an end. Several 
quires of prints were completed, and the 
money she would receive would be to her 
and her sister a little fortune. It was 
Millicent, the sick girl, who kept the purse, 
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because she had more time for thought, and 
a better head for accounts. Is it so great a 
wonder, then, that these girls were merry, 
and had some sense of the enjoyment of 
existence ? The air that came through the 
window was cool and fresh, and wafted to 
them the scent of the little pot of flowers 
that stood on the sill. A blackbird, having 
a look of sedate and solid contentment in 
his wicker cage, sent forth his mellow notes 
at intervals, and chattered and fluttered 
when the sisters laughed or talked, with a 
perfect conviction that he was one of the 
family. They dallied with the last hour of 
evening in pleasant intercourse, and it was 
Millicent who, in return for her sister's 
caress, had warbled the fragment of old song 
quoted above. Let us listen for a moment 
to their talk — 

" You are really very provoking, Griselda," 
the sick girl said; "why cannot you say at 
once whether you expect him to-night ot 
no?" 

" Milly, now Milly, dear, be quiet only a 
few minutes, till I have finished these last 
sheets with the gamboge, and then we'll 
laugh and sing till bedtime." 

" But I tell you I don't want to laugh or 
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oog either," said Milly, with a pretty affi.'c- 
tation of pettish impatience. " I want to be. 
serious, and I say you must tell me what 
Florian said when he beckoned you out of 
the room on Sunday." 

" You are very inquiBitive, but I don't 
mean to satisfy you ; so, go on guessing till 
I have done, and then, if you ^ve it up, 
■why, then — ^well, I don't know what then." 

Millicent took up her work, which she 
had dropped for a moment, and, looking 
slily from the comers of her eyes, said, " Was 
it anything about love, child?" 

" Gueas again !" 

" Do I bum ?" 

" Not in the least, on my sacred word of 
honour." 

*' But you know it is so, dearest." 

" Nonsense, Milly ! Florian is too sensible. 
He knows he has his way to make in the 
world, like us, my darling;" and, as she said 
this, a deeper respiration of her breath than 
usual almost swelled into a sigh. 

The sick girl caught it up with deeper 
emphasis; but at that moment Griselda put 
her brush in water, and moved away her 
palette. 

" I vow I will not wash that till to-mor- 
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row ! " she exclaimed. " There, all the sheets 
are done, and ready to go home." Then, 
lightly holding up her dress, she danced 
round the room, with the lightest step and 
the gayest tira-la-la that ever came from a 
joyous heart. The crimson light of the 
summer evening embraced her figure as she 
floated by the window. Too round and 
too short for perfect symmetry, it yet had 
the charm of buoyant grace. Her light 
diort ringlets displayed her full face radiant 
with smiles. She was not at all a nymph for 
a painter. You have finer models for your 
studies, Mr. Frost; yet, believe me, in your 
Euphrosyne there is not a figure more 
charming than that of Griselda Ashley as 
she danced before her sister's bed. 

But suddenly her feet stopped, her smiles 
vanished, and she threw herself on Mil- 
licent's neck. The sad thought of some 
moments previous had dwelt on the sick 
girl's mind, and perhaps that was mingled 
with some bitter reflections on her own help- 
lessneas, contrasted so strikingly with her 
sister's gaiety. However that was, tears 
came to her eyes, and, rolling down her 
cheeks, fell on the sheet which covered her 
breast Giiaelda kissed them away, and then 
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began to reproach herself so bitterly for her 
merriment that the sick child smiled to re- 
ftflgnre her. 

" It is nothing, child, nothing but foolish- 
ness; but sometimes you know I cannot 
help it. When I think," and she could not 
here restrain her sobbing, "what a burden I 
am to you, I" 

" Not a burden, darling Milly, but a com** 
fort, a joy, the greatest joy I have on earth. 
Whom have I to love but you? You sweeten 
every hour of my life." 

" Ah, Griselda ! I know you feel that now j 
but will you never, never change?" 

" Dearest, how can you think so? Never^ 
never. There now. Your hands are quite 
chilly. I will shut the window." 

" Not yet, dear. And you are sure you will 
never, never leave me?" 

" Oh, never I How could I live without 
you, do you think, to scold me, and keep me 
in order?" 

The next moment the Ught cloud had 
passed away, and left the room as cheerful 
as before. 

"I will tell you what Florian said, now, 
dearest," and both the sisters smiled in con** 
cert. "He said he thought you were looking 
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much better, but that it was a great pity we 
could not get some great surgeon to come 
and see you." 

" What I it was about me you were whis- 
pering, then?" 

" Yes, about you only ; but I think quiet 
is better for you than all the doctors can tio." 

" But did he say he thought I should get 
weU again?" 

"I don't know that, but I am sure he 
seemed very anxious about it." 

" Oh ! he has such a kind good heart. 
Poor fellow! what a pity he can do nothing 
better, and with his talents, too ! " 

" You are so impatient, Milly. He must 
learn to work harder ; if he continues to idle 
away his time so, he'll never get on." 

" Hark, child, there's a step on the stair 1" 

" And that's his knock. Come in 1" 

The latch was lifted, for the door had no 
lock, and the scholar entered. His hand- 
some features were clouded by a look of 
anxiety; but it seemed that he was more 
alive to appearances than when we saw him 
first, as his clothes were arranged with 
greater care. 

When he awoke, at a late hour that morn- 
ing, hb found himself on his poor pallet, in 
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the garret which he was accustomed to call 
hiB own. He had some difficulty in recall- 
ing the incidents of the previous evening, so 
like a dream did they appear to him; nor 
was it till he had linked one to another — 
his visit to the picture gallery, with his walk 
to Chiswick — his adventure at the lodge 
gates, with his conversation with his myste- 
rious companion — ^his appointment in Tra- 
falgar Square, with his introduction to the 
splendid mansion — ^that he could feel con- 
vinced of the reality of the events of the 
previous evening, and satisfy himself that 
they had all passed in the interval of a few 
hours. While speculating on the probability 
of again meeting the stranger, a paper with 
pencil writing met his eye on his table. It 
ran thus: — 

" Do not attempt to seek me. You shall 
see me again within three days at furthest. 
For one year you shall enjoy, if you still 
desire it, possession of a high station and 
unbounded wealth. But mark well the con- 
dition. That year must be completely 
severed from your past and from your future 
existence. You must live it for yourself 
alone, and be as forgetful of the present as 
though you were transformed into a distinct 
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being. Whoi the year is ended, you must 
in like manner view its personages and events 
as a vision which had no real existence. 
This condition is not hard, as you have no 
friends to care for. If you have acquaint- 
ance, prepare them for your departure on a 
year's traveL You are bound for the tropics 
of life." 

Tremore pondered for some time over this 
singular note. His sense of honour revolted 
from the idea of breaking any engagement 
into which he might enter; yet he found it 
harder to totally separate himself from all 
existing associations than he had thought 
probable before the trial came. Still he 
could not entertain the idea of renouncing 
the prospect of temporary splendour which 
the letter held out. " After all," he thought, 
^^ I have but to consider that I am, as it is 
here said, about to make a journey for a 
year. I can be of no use to any one in my 
present position, and I cannot tell what may 
come to pass in a twelvemonth's time." He 
enquired of the old woman who attended 
to his room, how he had been brought home; 
but could only learn from her, that at broad 
daylight he had arrived in a coach, accom- 
panied by two or three gentlemen, who re- 
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presented themselves as his friends, and that 
they had laid him on his bed, with a request 
that he might not be disturbed. 

Florian hastened to his academy, and 
received a reproof for being so late. In a 
few minutes he found arrangements were 
being made for him, as if he were destined 
to remain an usher in Prospect-house all his 
life. His tasks that day were more irksome 
than usual to him, and he gladly left them 
to return to his chamber, and meditate on 
his adventure of the past night. 

From all that had occurred, he felt toler- 
ably certain that no trick was intended him, 
though he could not chase away from his 
mind that vague feeling of uneasiness which 
is caused by intense expectation. He re- 
solved to prepare for his retirement, by taking 
leave of the few persons he knew, and in 
pursuance of this intent, directed his steps 
in the first place, to the humble lodging in 
which dwelt the daughters of Sir Stephen 
Ashley, the patron of his early life. He had 
played with them as children when he re- 
sided in their father's house ; and, though he 
had since only seen them at intervals, he 
had never lost sight of them for any long 
period together. When he came to London 
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it was to them that he first went, and he 
was greatly chagrined to see them in a con- 
dition of such abject poverty. The few 
hours he could spare from his duties he had 
been accustomed to spend in their society ; 
they received him as a relative, for in their 
solitary state they gladly welcomed any 
tones of kindness and sympathy. 

They had a long story to tell him of the 
misfortunes which had made them so poor, 
and had left them so deserted in their po- 
verty. In their childhood they had been 
made parties to a Chancery suit, and as they 
grew up, they found tl)iat was the only in- 
heritance of which they could take possession. 
As it lingered on year after year, it had 
utterly exhausted the scanty means left 
them. Lately, an evil destiny seemed to 
pursue them. Millicent, who had long 
been ill with a spinal disease, became worse, 
and was obliged to keep in a reclining atti- 
tude, a confirmed and helpless invalid. 
Gradually their friends fell from them. 
Scone died — one whom they had relied on 
most, had become security for expenses on 
their account, with which he bitterly re- 
proached them when compelled to pay. Slow- 
ly the conviction was forced on their mind. 
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that they must leam to depend on their own 
exertions alone. Then Griselda found hertaste 
for painting of some account ; she had been 
in that attic for two years, and all the time 
she had been able to gain support for herself 
and her sister, by carefully colouring the 
better kind of prints. 

The scholar advanced towards Griselda 
with an air of respect, and took the hand she 
cordially extended to him. Then he drew, 
as usual his chair by the bedside of Millicent, 
and ^a great go^d-nature did hU best to 
cheer and amuse her. He told her part of 
what he had seen the previous day, and ex- 
piated on the wonders of London life. 

"Ah, those gardens must be delightfull" 
said the sick girl; " I sometimes long for a 
breath of fresher air, but Griselda says she 
thinks there is no difference, and that it is 
all fancy." 

. " But then, remember how busy I am all 
day, Milly ; and when you read at evening, 
dear, and the mind is amused, what does it 
matter where you are? I am sure fine 
people must put themselves to a great deal 
of trouble. Were we not both tired of what 
we saw of it?" 

" Oh yes ! but we were insolently treated, 
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and were never in any first-rate family, I 
have felt a great deal happier here." 

"And do you say the same, Miss Griselda? '* 
asked Tremore, 

"Indeed I do," she answered heartily. 
"Why, here we do as we like, and are as 
merry as birds, with no one to interfere with 
us, or reproach us. It must be something 
more than a fine house to tempt me to live 
in it, if I could not be independent." 

" Yet you work very hard here, and live 
poorly," said Tremore. 

" Well, what of that ? You see how well 
I am. It is only for Milly I am sorry. I 
am grieved I cannot do more for her." 

" You know you do every thing for me, 
dearest," and the poor invalid gave her sis- 
ter a loving look, which repaid her for all 
her toils. 

" You have heard nothing firom your soli- 
citor, I suppose ? " Tremore enquired. 

" No, nothing," Griselda replied ; " and I 
hope I may never hear from him agam. I 
am tired of law, I promise you." 

" But you think differently. Miss MiUicent,. 
I believe ? " he observed. 

" I always tell Griselda," she answered 
with firmness, " that it is our duty to perse- 
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vere, and that I will never consent to any 
sacrifice of what I know is our right." 

Under her quiet and still exterior, Milli- 
cent concealed a finn and resolute spirit 
She had strenuously resisted every proposal 
to give up their claims, and drop all law 
proceedings for the sake of some trifling 
advantage. She had an assured faith that 
their cause was just, and that it would be 
decided in their favour at last. It made no 
impression on her to hear that their oppo- 
nents were so powerful. " God is more 
powerful still," she said. Hers was one of 
those natures which, denied all power of 
active exertion, receive, as a compensating 
gift from Providence, invincible power of 
resistance. Menaces and promises were quite 
unable to shake her will. Griselda some- 
times thought her too obstinate, and as she 
lay without power of motion, assuring her 
* sister with calm conviction that they should 
triumph in the end, poor Griselda was forced 
to think, " But what may become of you in 
the mean time, Milly ?" This thought, how- 
ever, she kept to herself; for she had great 
confidence in Millicent's good sense, and was 
quite content to let her decide the matter as 
she pleased. 
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Tremore admired the resolution of the pale 
young girl by his side. 

" What you say is quite just," he remark- 
ed. "It is much better to sustain any 
present inconvenience than to give way to 
injustice." 

Millicent's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
To her it seemed that Plorian always took a 
right view of every thing brought before him. 

" You must go to Mr. Rock, dearest," she 
said, "if we do not hear from him soon. I 
do think you would be content to live in an 
attic all your life. But I assure you I do not 
mean to give up our fortune if I can help it. 
It is a month ago nearly since we last heard 
from him, and then he told you he expected 
he should have a communication to make to 
you soon." 

"A lawyer's soon may mean any time, 
Milly," answered her sister. "Don't be 
' angry now, but I shouldn't care if we never 
heard from him more. But I suppose he 
won't let us be quiet long, for I saw a letter 
very plain in the candle last night." Griselda, 
like most very simple persons, was a great 
believer in all sorts of household omens, and 
frequently alluded to them in her conversa^ 
tion, though quite unconscioiJttly* 
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The bell on the little landing-place out- 
side the door rang ^olently as she spoke. 

** That's the postman now, child. Run — 
run down quickly." 

In a moment Griselda was again in the 
room, breathless with haste, with a letter in 
her hand. It was the weU-known writing 
of Mr. Rock's clerk. Millicent opened the 
letter, and read it aloud : 

" My dear Miss Griselda," — she interrupted 
herself to say, "He is always very kind in his 
expressions," — ^then she resumed : — " Will 
you have the goodness to let me see you as 
speedily as you can ? I shall be in at eleven 
to-morrow morning ; if that hour is inconve- 
nient, pray drop me a line to say what time 
will suit you. It is of great importance that 
i should see you promptly. You will have 
the kindness to give my best compliments to 
Miss Millicent. I hope she is better. Dear 
Miss Griselda, very truly yours, Ebenezer 
Rock." 

Millicent'sbeautif ul features became radiant 
with delight as she finished. " There, Griselda, 
what do you say now? It is very plain 
that he has some good news to communicate. 
Oh ! stay, here's a postscript. — ^ P. S. As I 
shall have some points of importance to lay 
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before you, I very much wish you could get 
some experienced Mend to attend you. I 
assure you that arrangement would be much 
more satisfactory to me.' Oh, Florian ! how 
lucky you happened to come to-night. '* 

" But you don't know whether Florian can 
go with me, Milly ? I am sure, if he can, it 
-will be very kind. He would be just the 
one to see through every thing." 

" Yes," said Millicent, " he is so quick, and 
so firm, too." 

Florian considered for an instant or two, 
and then answered, " I will go. with you with 
pleasure. Miss Griselda, if you will tell me 
where we shall meet." 

" But it will be during your school hours, 
Florian ; do you think you can leave?" 

" You needn't be so particular in making 
difficulties, child," interposed Millicent. " If 
we can get this aflFair settled, I suppose he 
need not have occasion to remain in that situa- 
tion much longer." 

" You are very kind. Miss Millicent; but 
I have already settled to quit it." 

" Indeed 1" she said; " and where are you 
going to?" 

The young man held down his head, and 
his face coloured as he said, " I have entered 
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into an engagement to go abroad for a 
twelvemonth." 

Millicent did not speak, and her sister 
was sUent for some moments. 

" Abroad 1 " Griselda said, at length. " Is 
not your resolution very sudden?" 

" Yes; I only adopted it last night — ^this 
morning, indeed, I may say. But the offer 
seemed too advantageous for me to neglect, 
and I closed with it at once." 

" And to what part of the world do you 

go?" 

"Indeed, I hardly know," he answered, 
with more truth than had mingled in his 
previous observations. " All the objects of 
my journey are very uncertain. I have con- 
cluded for the twelvemonth certain, and that 
is all. I am to be liberally remunerated, I 
believe; and I am told I shall find the en- 
gagement very pleasant." 

" I hope you wiU, I am sure; I think it 
very likely you will profit by it. When do 
you go?" 

" Very speedily, I believe; but the exact 
time is not settled. Not later than three 
^^ys, I have some reason to think." 

''That is, indeed, sudden!" Griselda 
looked down, and a shade of sorrow passed 
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over her cheerful face. But it was quickly 
gone. She took the hand of the young 
scholar in her own, with the most engagmg 
frankness, as she looked smilingly in his 
face, and said — 

" Dear Florian, you must know how much 
regard we feel for you, and how warmly we 
desire your prosperity. May God be with 
you, wherever you go ! I am sure you will 
sometimes think of us. You will see us 
again before you go ?" 

" Oh, certainly 1 unless I should be hurried 
off unexpectedly. I will let you hear from 
me when I can. Have you nothing to say 
to me. Miss Millicent ? " 

Millicent hesitated before she answered. 
The intelligence had come on her so unex- 
pectedly, that she had some difficulty in 
speaking. Conquering her emotion, how- 
ever, she said with something like anger — 

" I do. not think you ought to have con- 
cluded any thing without consulting us. 
Good by." 

He kissed her hand, arranged with Griselda 
that he would meet her at Mr Rock's at 
eleven the next morning, and took his de- 
parture, not sorry that he had got over what 
he felt to be an awkward task. "What 
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amiable girls they are ! " he said to himseli^ aa 
he threaded his way through the narrow 
streets to a more open thoroughfere. " And 
what a pity that one is so ill, and the other 
so dowdy-looking. How different Griselda 
looks to the ladies I saw yesterday ! " 

The sisters were more generous in their 
commendations of him. " He has a generous 
heart," said Griselda ; " and perhaps he is 
going abroad with the hope that he may be 
able the sooner to assist us. You know, 
Milly, how often he has wished he was able 
to do so." 

" You have closed the window, Griselda ; 
open it a little now." 

The window was opened, and some cool 
spring water was poured from the stone 
pitcher for the sinking girl to drink. Her 
sister bathed her temples too, and insisted 
on her taking a little sal volatile. The faint- 
ness passed off, but that night neither men- 
tioned Florian's name. 

"She thinks more of him than I do," 
Griselda said to herself, with a suppressed 
sigh. " But that is no wonder, as she has 
so much more time for thinking. Perhaps 
he will not be gone so long, or perhaps what 
we hear to-morrow may change his mind." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Full little knowest thou that hast not tride 
What hell it is in suing long to bidel 
To lose good dayes that might be better spent— 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To fret thy sonle with crosses and with cares. 
To eate thy heart through comfortless dispaires. 
Unhapple wight, borne to disastrous end, 
That doth his life in so long tendance spend." 

Spenser. 

" Lasciai' ogni speranza. vol ch' entrate." — Daitte. 

It is a popular error to suppose that all 
the lawyers in this great city are collected in 
the neighbourhood of the inns of court. 
They are, on the contrary, scattered thickly 
all over London. They are to be found in 
Belgravia and St. Giles's, and in all inter- 
mediate localities between those extremes of 
metropolitan life. 

Mr. Rock was a respectable solicitor, in a 
small way, and resided in one of those little 
courts which we shall not describe more par- 
ticularly than by saying, that they run be- 
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tween Comhill and the river. He had a 
convenient ground floor, with three clerks 
constantly acribbUng in the front office ; his 
own room, lit by a skylight, was at thebac^ 
and was ornamented by those most precious 
works of art in a lawyer's eyes, portly tin 
chests, lettered with the names of the clients 
whose title-deeds and securities purported to 
be therein safely deposited. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning follow- 
ing the close of our last chapter, Mr. Rock 
sat at his table with a number of red-tape- 
tied parcels, some large as a counsellor's 
fifty-guinea brief, some small as the quantum 
of sense contained in it, ranged in order be- 
fore him. By his side was his watch, which 
he consulted in a fidgety manner, as the 
minutes stole on. It was evident from his 
manner that he expected some person on 
business, and that to him, Mr. Rock, that 
business was of no slight importance. 

AVhile he waits, we may take the liberty 
of sketching his portrait. He was about 
midway between fifty and sixty years of age. 
His face was very red and very full, and a 
little pimpled, but that did not show much 
from the ruddy glow of his whole counte- 
nance. He had a club nose, studded with 
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little nobs, which he rubbed vehemently when 
he was put out of his way, and in that harm- 
less manner did he alone betray any symptom 
of impatience ; for the bland tone of his voice 
never varied, nor did his eyes ever lose their 
good-humoured twinkling expression. In 
his chair he appeared a good-sized man, but 
when he rose it was seen that he was shaped 
very much like the celebrated Mr. Punch ; for 
liis legs were singularly short and thin, 
though by their activity they seemed to an- 
swer his purpose extremely well. His hair 
was respectably white, and there was a highly 
respectable degree of baldness about the 
crown of his head, which alone would have 
recommended him to the office of church- 
warden in any parish of the metropolis. He 
was remarkably neat and clean in his appear- 
ance, and wore the whitest of white neck- 
cloths. But he was most distinguished for that 
quality on which he most prided himself, and 
that was his extreme suavity of demeanour. 
What with his smiling face, and the rubbing 
of his hands, and the bending of his body, 
and the soft tones of his voice, and the polite 
regard he expressed for every one who ap- 
proached him, he might be thought eligible 
for Punch's model gallery, if Punch should 
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ever think of delipeating a model solicitor ; 
but his clerks, who knew him better, dreaded 
the rubbing of his nose by his hand as signi- 
ficant of inward wrath, of which they were 
sure in some way to experience the eflfects. 
Mr. Rock belonged to the Wesleyan body* 
Having been told, when a young man, that 
there was an opening in that connexion for 
a sharp practitioner, he instantly availed 
himself of it, and became a Wesleyan, as he 
would have become a Jew or a Turk, if he 
had seen any chance of obtaining business by 
his conversion. But sometimes Mr. Rock 
doubted whether he had chosen the best per- 
suasion for advancing his worldly interests. 
His practice was but scanty, and to increase 
it he was forced to take up cases out of the 
connection, which, from the poverty of the 
{)arties, he was accustomed to regard ^as his 
" no cure no pay cases." In managing these 
he did not conceive himself bound to pay 
exclusive regard to the interests of his clients ; 
so that, when he saw any opportunity of 
getting his costs from his opponents — ^and 
frequently they were willing to compromise 
the matter in this way, to get rid of the an- 
noyance he gave them — ^he would throw his 
unfortunate clients overboard altogether, and 
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insist on settling the matter in dispute in his 
own way, under threat of throwing them into 
jail for his costs, pretending that his con- 
science—of which he usually spoke a good 
deal — would not suffer him to protract liti- 
gation when he had not justice on his side. 

Mr. Rock was a clear-headed man, and 
when he pleased, could be perfectly straight- 
forward in his discourse. He had a fair 
share of professional skill and knowledge ; but 
from the peculiar nature of a portion of his 
business, as above explained, his talents were 
in the end usually employed against his 
clients instead of for them, though nothing 
could, in appearance, exceed his zeal in their 
behalf when they first threw themselves into 
his hands. 

It was nearly the half-hour past eleven, 
and his nose was getting burnished to an 
alarming extent, when, fortunately for the 
peace of the establishment, Griselda entered 
the office, accompanied by the scholar. The 
gentle girl had been waiting outside the office 
door since ten o'clock, and was overwhelmed 
with compunction at having brought Flo- 
rian out when she heard how much he had 
been engaged all the morning. It is not 
worth while to repeat all he said ; but, a^ 
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punctuality was certainly not one of his 
virtues in general, we can believe that he a 
little exaggerated the multitude and import- 
ance of his duties that morning. 

When Mr. Rock saw Griselda, and per- 
ceived how she was accompanied, his im- 
patience instantly subsided, and his nose re- 
gained its proper hue. He took her hand 
in his own quite with affectionate warmth, 
and made a deferential bow to Tremore. 

" This is really most Mnd and considerate 
of you, my dear Miss Ashley," he said, " to 
bring this gentleman with you. It is exactly 
what I wished. I am sure we shall get on 
all the better," and he stole a scrutinizing 
look at the clear blue eyes, and handsome 
open features of the young man, " from hav- 
ing the benefit of his advice." 

Griselda thought so too, and introduced 
him to the crafty lawyer. 

" He is a friend, indeed a connection, of 
ours," she said, "and both my sister and 
myself have great confidence in his opinion/' 

On this, Mr. Rock shook hands with Tre- 
more, and taking him a little apart, yet not 
so far but that every word they said might 
reach Griselda's ears, who felt reluctant to 
listen to this confidential communication, yet 
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could not avoid doing so, he said, in his 
blandest tones — 

" I am truly happy to see you, Sir. It is 
an awkward thing — ^really quite awkward — 
for me to speak on important business to our 
young friend alone. Of course, I know that 
I do all that can be done for her interests, 
and that I give her the best counsel my 
ludffment will allow. Still, I always wished 
Lfle ^ get a ^k of ^ exp«ri- 
ence to accompany her, that I might have 
my own judgment fortified by another opi- 
nion, and that she, together with her sister, 
might feel more confidence in my proceed- 
mgs. 

Tremore thought this was very just, and 
said so, his face beaming with a bright smile 
at the solicitor's extreme affability. 

" Besides, Sir," Mr. Rock added, " there is 
no knowing what new light a person of good 
sense and penetration may be able to throw 
on a difficult question. Two heads, you 
know, are proverbially better than one." 

" We said last night," interrupted Griselda, 
glad to let the gentlemen know she could 
hear them, " that it was most fortunate Mr. 
Tremore was with us when we received your 
note." 
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" Quite right, my dear young lady/' the 
lawyer returned ; " and, unless I am much 
mistaken, Mr. Tremore will understand the 
whole case as soon I have opened it to hinu 
May I ask you, does he know any of the par- 
ticulars ?" 

" Not any of the particulars," she answer- 
ed, " only the main fact, that we were left 
destitute, through strangers claiming the in- 
heritance our dear father left us." 

The lawyer hemmed a little, again looked 
into the clear open countenance opposed to 
him, and then said, " That was, perhaps, aa 
well" 

*' This is a very curious case, Mr. Tremore,'* 
he continued ; " one of those cases, indeed, , 
which out of a court of law would be thought 
highly singular ; but there are such strange 
histories connected with the succession to 
property, that in a solicitor s office they are 
regarded quite as things of course, I hope 
you are not in a hurry." 

The scholar assured him he was not ; and^ 
the better to assume an air of business, he 
boldly took up a pen, and drew a sheet of 
paper towards him, as he seated himself at 
the table as if to take notes — a proceeding 
which wonderfully raised him in the eyes of 
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Griselda, who now thought it only necQSSJary 
to listen in silence. 

*' Our young friend," resumed the lawyer, 
" has. such an excellent memory, that I am 
sure she will be able to correct me if I mis- 
state any thing. Some solicitors, Mr. Tremore, 
would endeavour to perplex you with legal 
details ; but that is not my way. I shall 
make the fects as clear to you as I can ; for, 
after all, you know, all law must turn on in- 
telligible facts." 

Tremore intimated his comprehension of 
this, and already began to think Mr. Kock 
one of the fairest men he ever met with, 

" I see you are prepared to give me your 
attention, and really I quite like your sharp- 
ness. I desire to be watched^ Mr, Tremore; 
there is nothing I like so much. My con*- 
science is very tender, so I am always afraid 
of myself. I only wish aU members of the 
profession could say the same. Now, we'll 
begin at the beginning. Sir." 

^' I am all attention," said Tremore. 

"This young lady's great grandfather, 
Rupert Ashley, was descended from a family 
long distinguished for its royalist principles. 
His ancestors had suffered severely by their 
adherence, first to Charles the First, and 
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afterwards to the cause of his son, James the 
Second. Rupert Ashley was himself brought 
up abroad. He was a rigid Papist; but the 
Jacobite cause seeming hopeless, when he was 
a boy he came over to England, and dili- 
gently applied himself to commerce, with the 
hope of restoring the fortunes of his family. 
He was eminently successful, and realized a 
considerable estate. He conformed himself 
to the new order of things; and, though he 
secretly favoured the Scotch insurrection of 
1745, and even assisted it, as far as he could 
with safety to himself, yet he escaped, if not 
without suspicion, yet without any kind of 
pimishment, and shortly afterwards retired 
from trade, having succeeded in re-acquiring, 
by purchase, a portion of the Ashley estates, 
which had been lost and confiscated by the 
misfortune of his ancestors. In the countrj^, 
though he made no secret of his faith, he was 
esteemed a good subject of King George. 
But from what we have gathered of his his- 
tory — ^and this you will find is not unim- 
portant — ^he endeavoured to compound with 
his conscience — curious notions of a con- 
science those Papists must have — [Mr. Rock 
here shook his head as if compassionating 
their blindness] — ^but we will let that pasi 
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I say he endeavoured to reconcile his con- 
science to the acknowledgment of the supre- 
macy of the king — a Protestant usurper he 
secretly deemed his Majesty to tfie day of 
his death — ^by a more rigid adherence to the 
superstitious practices of his faith." 

"Ah!" observed the scl^olar in the pause 
made by Kock, " he was one of those, I sup- 
pose, who would, though not exactly in the 
sense of the poet, 

* Componnd far sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind to.' " 

" Very good, Sir — ^very apt I I am much 
obliged to you," replied the lawyer, who 
eagerly laid hold of every opportunity of 
tickling his trout. "Well, this Rupert Ash- 
ley, among other bigoted notions, had a 
great, I may say an idolatrous, regard for 
saints and saints' days, and in particular for 
one day, which at present we will call, as he 
did, ' the Baptist's day.' Having acquired 
his estates himself, he had of course the right 
to settle them as he pleased ; and as he chose 
the succession to descend in a peculiar man- 
ner, and as he made frequent alterations in 
the draft of his will — ^for it was by his will 
that the succession was regulated — ^to suit 
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his own notions, the settlement, as a conse- 
quence, was loosely drawn." 

"It is necessary," Griselda softly inter- 
posed, laying her hand on the scholar's arm, 
" to go so iar back, to understand the difiSL- 
culty. I hope this will not tire you." 

Tremore intimated that he much wished 
to hear the whole case, and the lawyer went 
on. 

" As this Rupert Ashley is our prepositw 
— ^the stipes referred to on both sides — ^it is 
necessary to be particular in describing him. 
He liad a large family; and by his will he 
left the whole of his estates to his eldest son, 
and the heirs of his body in tail — ^in tail, 
mind — ^with the provision, contrary to the 
common law of descent, that the rule of pri- 
mogeniture should prevail with heirs female 
equally as with heirs male ; his object being 
to prevent separation or dispersion of the 
estates. But the singular provision of his 
will was, that he left the fee simple of his 
estates to the first of his male descendants, of 
whatever degree, who should be bom on ' the 
Baptist's day,' so expressed in the deed — ^but 
provided that he outlived the tenant in pos- 
session at the time of his birth. If he died 
previously to that possessor, then the entail 
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was to continue uninterruptedly. That is 
intelligible, I hope?" 

" I comprehend it perfectly now," replied 
Tremore ; " pray, proceed." 

" The interest in the fee simple created by 
this will was, then, what we should call a 
contingent remainder, as described by Fearne, 
* where the person to whom the remainder 
is limited, is not yet ascertained, or not yet 
in being.' Now, though the settlement of 
an estate in tail does effectually prevent 
alienation of any part of the estate, so long 
as the tail lasts ; yet the law, by a series of 
fictions (now abolished for a simpler method), 
did allow the tenant in tail, by a common 
recovery, to bar all remainders as effectually 
as though they had never existed, and to 
possess himself of the fee simple of the estate, 
to alienate, will, or dispose oi^ as he pleased. 
Therefore it has been held in this particular 
case, that though the remainder created by 
this will might have been bad, had there 
been any attempt to secure it by a strict 
settlement of the estates, by reason of the 
rule against perpetuity ; yet, inasmuch as the 
tenants in tail had always liberty to bar the 
remainder by a recovery, or to possess them- 
selves of the fee simple to aliene, or make 
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fresh settlements, the remamder was good 
so long as the tail subsisted/' 

" You see," said Griselda, who, from hav- 
ing heard the subject so often discussed, had 
become mistress of it, ** this remainder, as 
Mr. Rock calls it — ^this provision, by which 
any descendant of old Ashley, bom on * the 
Baptist's day,' was to take possession of the 
estates, could only take effect through the 
neglect of former owners to abolish this pro- 
vision, as by a legal process they might have 
done." 

" Exactly, Miss Griselda," said the lawyer; 
" I think you imderstand the case as well as 
I do." 

" Surely that was a very singular provi- 
sion," remarked Tremore. 

" My good Sir," said the solicitor, " if 
you had studied the law as I have, you would 
hardly think any provision singular contain- 
ed in a will or settlement. In the case be- 
fore us, no inconvenience, as it happened, 
was felt from the singular provision of this 
will, until this young lady's father came into 
possession of the estates. His father — ^the 
son of old Rupert Ashley — (I call him old, 
from the time which has elapsed) — was 
aware of this provision, and of its possible 
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effect ; but as he had been educated in the 
superstitions of his father, he declined, even 
after his son became of age, to take the ne- 
cessary measures for barring the remainder ; 
and, without his consent, the late Sir Stephen 
could of course do nothing. The difference 
between them on this point led to some es- 
trangement, as your father. Miss Griselda, 
had no kind of security that he should ever 
succeed to the estates; for the birth of an 
Ashley in the lifetime of his father, as the 
matter stood, would have barred him from 
the succession. This estrangement was wid- 
ened by the late Sir Stephen becoming a 
Protestant ; and, to the day of his death, his 
father refused to concur with him in a pro- 
cess to cut off the entail. Sir Stephen was 
turned of thirty when he succeeded to the 
estates. He had been long engaged to an 
estimable lady ; but their union had been de- 
ferred owing to this difficulty in the succes- 
sion. He now flattered himself that all ob- 
stacles were removed. He directed a process 
of recovery to be proceeded with ; but, before 
the necessary steps could be taken, a boy 
named Ashley was bom from a descendant 
of Rupert Ashley, on the very day set down 
as the nativity of John the Baptist 1 " 
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"What I on the 24th of June?" asked 
Tremore. 

"On the 24th of June," replied the 
lawyer. 

" How very singular ! " exclaimed the 
Bcholar. 

" Singular, indeed ! " returned the lawyer. 
"But I must now beg your attention to 
dates. The birth of this boy, who was 
christened John Baptist, took place fifty-one 
years ago, and, strangely enough, there was 
round his neck a distinct and broad band, as 
of blood, attributed by the surgeons to the 
fiict of his mother, to whom the provision of 
the will was known, having long dwelt on 
the history of John Baptist, and on the pro- 
bability of her giving birth to a boy on the 
day of his nativity. The parents of this boy 
were in indigent circumstances ; they took 
care to place the fact of his birth on that 24th 
of June beyond all dispute; and this band 
of blood, which seemed significant of the 
manner of the Baptist's death, served as a 
mark of identity ever after, but led in the 
sequel to a suspicion of collusion or impos- 
ture, though, as I now think, without any 
just cause. On the birth of this boy, the 
late Sir Stephen, whose notions of honour— 
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a poor, wandering, feeble light to guide men 
right in this world — were very scrupulous — 
absurdly, ridiculously so, I should say" 

" No!" interposed Griselda, whose bright 
eyes swam in tears at her father's name, "he 
was conscientious from very high principles 
— that was all — Millicent has often told me 
that." 

" I have no doubt you are quite right, my 
dear young lady ; I will state It so. Well, 
he adopted the idea that this young Ashley, 
having been born on the Baptist's day, while 
the succession prescribed by the will remain- 
ed unaltered, was by the true intent of Ru- 
pert Ashley the proper heir to the estates, 
and ought not to meet with opposition. 
Acting on this idea, he gave up all thoughts 
of marriage, gave this boy a liberal educa- 
tion, and adopted him as his own son and 



successor/' 



"It was a generous resolve!" exclaimed 
Tremore. 

" Too generous, I think; and, as you will 
hear, the experiment turned out badly. 
Either from some vice in the boy's blood, or 
from accidental association with the mean 
and degrading habits to which his family had 
early been accustomed, he displayed in his 
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youth symptoms of irreclaimable wildness, 
which aU the advantages of a liberal educa* 
tion seemed rather to foster than to check. 
His benefactor bore patiently with his ill- 
conduct for a long time, hoping that a better 
disposition would show itself with manhood. 
But this was so far from being the case, that 
when he came of age, and was in some sort 
his own master — ^for Sir Stephen afforded him 
a handsome allowance — ^he sank into more de* 
grading courses, and joined gambling to his 
other vices. At last, pressed for money, and 
threatened with a jail, he assigned absolutely 
and unconditionally his chance of succession 
to the Ashley estates, for a considerable sum 
of money paid down to him, and then escaped 
to the continent, leaving a large accumulation 
of debt unpaid." 

" There was no obstacle, then, I suppose, 
to his assigning over his interest in that 
manner," remarked Florian. 

"Clearly not," replied the man of law; 
" for, as I said, the fee simple came to him, 
and he was in a condition to aliene or dispose 
of his interest, as he pleased ; and, as Sir 
Stephen was more than thirty years his 
senior, the presumption of the estates coming 
to him was a strong one. 
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"And did this transaction reach Sir 
Stephen's ears ? " asked the scholar. 

^at did, and made him extremely indig- 
nant, as he conceived that the person who 
scared the assignment had ministered to 
young Ashley's vices only to obtain a firmer 
hold on him. When abroad, young Ashley 
dropped his own name, and took up that of 
Clare — Captain Clare he called himself — 
and led a most dissolute and disreputable life, 
assuming occasionally other names, to escape 
the consequences of his vile practices. Sir 
Stephen, who was extremely good-natured, 
seems never to have, utterly lost all hope of 
his amendment, and could not make up his 
mind to refuse the pressing entreaties for aid 
which occasionally reached him. At length, 
in 1827, intelligence seems to have reached 
Sir Stephen, that young Ashley had died in 
some part of Germany. I say seems to have 
peached him ; for there is a mystery hangs 
over all the circumstances of this reported 
death, which I have never been able^ to clear 
up. 

" You must explain," Griselda said, " what 
pains he took to investigate that rumour, 
and how thoroughly he satisfied himself of 
its truth." 
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" That he believed it to be true," returned 
the lawyer, "is beyond question; but most 
unfortunately he omitted to place on record 
the grounds of his belief. He paid a visit 
himself to Germany, and reached the town 
where it was reported John Baptist Ashley 
harl died; but nothing of what he learnt 
there, did he preserve. All we can learn on 
that subject is gathered from the recollec- 
tion of persons with whom he conversed. He 
said, that on making enquiries he found every 
impediment thrown in his way, in such a 
manner as to convince him that the obstruc- 
tion was designed ; and he hinted that there 
were reasons for this, as the circumstances 
connected with the death of the person whom 
he conjectured to be Ashley, would not bear 
investigation. He had perished, according 
to the information he had received, in a 
drunken quarrel, the particulars of which, as 
they might implicate persons concerned in 
the transaction, he felt himself bound to con- 
ceal. This was the substance of all he ever 
mentioned on the subject; but we must sup- 
pose that his own mind was very clear on 
the subject, as shortly after his return he 
married, though then much turned of sixty 
years of age. His lady presented him with 
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a daughter — my amiable young client, Miss 
Millicent ; but he did not live to witness the 
birth of Miss Griselda, He died three or 
four years after his marriage, leaving Milli- 
cent — whose title to the estates he never ima- 
gined could be brought into question — to 
the guardianship of her mother. On inves- 
tigation, it was found that his personal effects 
were barely sufficient to pay his debts ; for 
his fortune had been impaired by young 
Ashley's extravagance. And now comes the 
most distressing part of my relation. Scarce- 
ly had Sir Stephen been buried, when a 
formal claim was made to possession of the 
estates, in the name and on behalf of John 
Baptist Ashley." 

" The man," exclaimed Tremore, " whom 
Sir Stephen firmly believed to have died 
some years previously 1 " 

"Exactly," replied Mr. Rock; "nearly 
five years had passed since Sir Stephen's re- 
turn fi'om Germany, during the whole of 
which time nothing had been heard of this 
Ashley ; and now he suddenly turned up at 
Genoa, where he had been living a retired 
life for some time, under the name of Clare, 
which Baptist Ashley had first assumed on 
visiting the Continent." 
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" If he were the real Baptist Ashley, 
surely," said Tremore, " his identity might 
have been easily established." 

'* Not so very easily, my dear Sir; eleven 
years had elapsed since he quitted England. 
During that time he had acquired, as it was 
natural to suppose he would, foreign habits 
and a darkened complexion. The solicitor 
employed on the part of my clients, found 
there was great difficulty in shaking the evi- 
dence oflTered as to his identity, more espe- 
cially as one strong fact was established 
beyond dispute. The band of blood which 
so peculiarly distinguished Baptist Ashley, 
was round this claimant's neck; and alto- 
gether so clear and conclusive a case of iden- 
tity was made out on his part, that it did 
not seem possible to successfully resist it. 
Unfortunately, this claimant died — as was 
alleged — ^when his case was completed; and 
the evidence was on record before his pre- 
tensions could be sifted so closely as was de- 
sirable, on the part of my young client, for 
he never came to England. The identity, 
however, being so far established, his claim 
was taken up, nominally by his next of kin, 
but really by the party to whom he had 
assigned his interest." 
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" Was it possible then, do you think, that 
Sir Stephen could have been mistaken?" 
asked Tremore. 

" Why, Mr. Tremore, as we are now talk- 
ing among friends, I may say, that looking to 
the trifling and utterly inconclusive grounds 
on which Sir Stephen seems to have formed 
his conviction, there can be little doubt that 
he suffered his wishes to mislead him. He 
beUeved what he hoped— nothing is more 
common. Men^ of experience know that 
people are continually the dupes of their 
desires. Self-interest " 

"0 stay. Sir I" exclaimed Griselda; "on 
this subject you know we always differed, 
and Millicent says she feels confident you 
were wrong in ever abandoning that point." 

" This, Mr. Tremore, was the very reason 
why I wished some gentleman of good sense 
to be present at this conference. Miss Milli- 
cent, poor young lady, has not risen from 
her bed for several years; and perhaps it is 
no wonder that she takes up with strange 
notions, and thinks she knows better than 
her legal adviser. But, Sir," and here the 
lawyer assumed an air of austere virtue, " I 
can assure you, that nothing but the most 
sincere regard, and lately — I must use the 
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word — compassion for the state of these un- 
fortunate young ladies, could have induced 
me to undergo the enormous trouble, and 
incur the very serious expense, which have 
attended the prosecution of this suit. But 
I have satisfied my conscience, Sir, and that 
is a great thing." 

Florian, who began to feel ashamed of 
poor Millicent's obstinacy, expressed his per- 
fect confidence in Mr. Rock's ability and 
judgment, and begged him to proceed, 

" The widow of Sir Stephen, on the claim 
of John Baptist Ashley being made, found 
herself in a most pitiable condition. The 
Court of Chancery, on application being 
made, appointed a receiver to take the rents ; 
and thus with her two young children — ^Miss 
Griselda, as you may be aware, was born 
a few weeks after her father's death — ^she 
was left entirely destitute. The executors 
of Sir Stephen's will declined to act — ^her 
friends fell from her — ^the solicitors she em- 
ployed, knowing her impoverished state, and 
seeing the force of her opponents, and the 
strong case they made out, were unwilling 
to incur the heavy expenses necessary to 
prosecute the suit properly, as they had no 
certain prospect of payment; and conducted 
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the proceedings languidly, often calling on 
her for sums on account, which she wore out 
her friends by endeavouring to obtain from 
them. She sank under her accumulated 
misfortunes, leaving these poor young ladies 
destitute, one of them being twelve, and Miss 
Griselda here, little more than seven years 
old." 

Griselda, who was such a foolish little 
creature, that, though naturally inclined to 
a joyous temperament, she could never 
restrain her tears when her feelings were 
touched, now wept and sobbed as though 
her poor little heart would break at the 
remembrance of her mother's distresses. 

" It was on the death of Lady Ashley, I 
think I have heard, Sir, that you became 
connected with the case," observed Tremore. 

" Quite correct," said the lawyer. " A 
friend of the family, who had served them to 
the extent of his power, begged me to take 
up the cause of these poor young orphans ; 
and for the last ten years, Sir, I may say, 
with truth, that I have been indefatigable in 
my efforts to serve them,, having actually 
advanced money out of my own pocket to 
maintain them for a great part of the time. 
I do not believe there is any member of the 
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.profession in England, who would have 
eacrificed so much as I have done to senti- 
ments of humanity and principle. Pitying 
their friendless state, I resolved to carry on 
the proceedings, and see justice done them, 
cost what it might" 

Mr. Rock having here made a point, 
paused, like a skilful actor, to give time for 
the expected applause. Tremore duly ad- 
mired his generosity, but Griselda, who could 
only speak the truth, remained silent. 

"Well, Sir, our opponents having made 
out their case as to the identity of John 
Baptist Ashley, and obtained a report from 
the master to whom that point was referred, 
in their favour, were in no hurry to proceed 
farther, being satisfied that the rents were 
(July received and bought into the three per 
cent, consols by the Accountant-general; and, 
as I could see no chance of disproving their 
case, I suffered that point to remain in 
abeyance, and raised other points in their 
favour, which promised better results." 

"Millicent and I always agreed," said 
Griselda, "since we have been old enough 
to understand this case, that it was on this 
question of identity we ought to stand or 
fcU." 
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• The lawyer scarcely noticed the interrup- 
tion. He resumed— 

"My first business was carefully to study 
the original settlement made by old Sir 
Rupert, being aided therein by a most able 
special pleader, and, by what I may call a 
miracle of good-luck, we discovered some 
circumstances which threw altogether a new 
light on the construction of the deed." 
** What! favourable to these ladies'interest?" 
** Most fiivourable to their interest, as you 
shall hear. The 'day of John the Baptist,' 
is set down in our calendar as falling oil the 
24th of June, that being his nativity or 

* feast.' But this John the Baptist, you 
know, was beheaded by Herod at the solici- 
tation of Herodias; and the day of his death, 
or his 'fast' day, is set down in our calendar 
as falling on the 29th of August. On that 
latter day, as it happens, Sir Rupert received 
his baronetcy, as unquestionably appears by 
the date of the patent." 

"And you held," said Tremore, quickly 
interrupting the slow speech of the lawyer, 
"that his intention was to make heirship 
to the estates depend on birth upon the 'fast' 
and not on the 'feast' day." 

" Exactly." 
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"And is that point decided?" asked Tre- 
niore. 

"Why, not absolutely, though I fear it 
will go against us, as it is shown on the 
other side, that Sir Rupert attached a super- 
stitious importance to the 24th of June, and 
as it seems probable, though no certtun evi- 
dence has been adduced on that point, that 
he was himself bom on that day." 

"Then I do not see," Tremore said, "of 
what material service to these young ladies 
the raising this point has been." 

"Why, my dear Sir," the lawyer re- 
turned, shrugging his shoulders, " one can 
never tell what may come of these points 
until they are tried, or what view the 
court may take of them. The move embar- 
rassed our adversaries, and has kept them 
out of possession hitherto; and, if we choose 
to continue the fight, we might keep the 
matter unsi'trUd, I believe, for these fifty 
years; for the will is so loosely drawn, that 
other points of construction can be raised, 
which, from t!ie complexity of the questions 
involved, must necessarily occupy a veiy 
long time. But as a lawyer, Mr. Tremore, 
having a reputation at stake, and still more, 
as a conscientious man, I am bound to tell 
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you, that I think the chance of my young 
clients ever acquiring the estates to be worth 
very little." 

" So now, Sir, you see exactly the position 
in which my young clients stand/' 

" A very embarrassing one, indeed," said 
Tremore; "you decidedly think, then, there 
is no hope for these young ladies." 

The wary lawyer at this merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and gave a look towards Gri- 
selda (who was waiting for some profound 
suggestion from the young usher to cut the 
Gordian knot of legal difficulty), as much as 
to say, " in consideration of her feelings, ex- 
cuse me from replying." 

" What, then, do you advise, may I ask, 
Mr. Rock?" 

" My dear Sir, that is the very question I 
was about to put toyou. Whaidoyou advise?" 

The young man slightly bent his finely- 
arched brows with a look of profound, medi- 
tation, as though some inspiration would 
visit him, to pierce that impenetrable veil 
which so commonly covers the statue of Jus- 
tice in the High Court of Chancery. The 
bland solicitor, rubbing his hands, which by 
the process had attained the highest degree 
of lubricity, motioned the youth to the 
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furthest comer of the room, and in his gen- 
tlest tone said — 

'* There is one point of pressing import- 
ance : I must have my bill I " 

Tremore started a little and blushed, as 
if a demand were made on him personally 
for the money, while the lawyer continued — 

"Four thousand six hundred and forty* 
three pounds, Mr. Tremore, is a large sum, 
considering I have never yet received a shil- 
ling from my dear young fnends." 

This was said so kindly that the usher 
almost felt ashamed of the poor girl, who sat 
tremblingly at the other end of the room, for 
keeping the worthy man out of his money so 
long. 

" It is a very large sum, indeed," he 
stammered. 

"Well, to you, as the friend of my 
esteemed young clients, I can say it must be 
settled, Mr. Tremore." 

"Good heavens. Sir!" the young man 
exclaimed, feirly startled, "how do you think 

it can be done ?" 

Griselda, who had anxiously marked the 
conversation, almost instinctively guessed its 
purport, and tried in vain to suppress her 
agitation. 
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Mr. Eock was by her side in a moment, 
and, taking her handkerchief in his hand, 
very considerately wiped the tears from her 
cheek, saying, as if that must comfort her — 

" We were only speaking of my bill, my 
dear Miss Ashley." 

" Ah ! " Griselda sobbed, " you must recol- 
lect, Mr. Rock, how confident you have 
always been you could do something for us, 
and how you declared you would never ask 
for money if you did not." 

"Hush, hush, my dear Miss Griselda, I 
will not contradict you, though your recol- 
lection of what has past seems very imperfecta 
You see lately how every thing has gone 
against us, and that I have been disappointed 
in every expectation of recovering enough 
from your father's friends to repay the small 
advances I have made to you. You are 
now entirely without resource, and, to be 
frank with you, I think you had better aban* 
don the suit at once. You see how candid 
I am with you. I always am, you know." ' 

Griselda turned pale, and said, *' Your 
candour was quite difierent when first I 
knew you." 

" You are a reasonable person, Mr. Tre- 
more," said the lawyer, turning to him. 
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" Let me ask you if you do not think I am jus- 
tified, after nine years' unsuccessM litigation, 
and after large sums expended and paid, in 
insisting on some settlement of my account." 

To this Tremore had nothing to oppose, 
except that he thought Chancery costs could 
not be demanded till the suit was decided. 

" This is why I am so glad you came with 
our young friend," answered the solicitor ; 
"you are a man of the world. You under- 
stand things. I cannot claim my costs yet ; 
but I can refuse to go on any longer, and 
-then I dare say the suit will not be unde- 
xjided long, and I can demand repayment of 
sums I have advanced for these young ladies, 
amounting to five or six hundred pounds of 
the whole sum. Speak to Miss Griselda, Sir ; 
you will advise her for the best, I am sure. I 
will leave you for a few moments." 

A gloomy conference it was enough that 
these two young people had. Neither knew 
what to propose, or what was to be done. 
The only conclusion they could come to was, 
that Mr. Eock must be humbly entreated to 
do whatever he thought best. Now, this was 
precisely the temper the clever solicitor wished 
to bring them to ; and when, on re-entering 
the room, he observed the tremulous tones of 
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Grisdda, saying she must throw herself en- 
tirely on his mercy, he felt proud of his own 
skill and dexterity. 

" Our opponents," he uttered, in his most 
impressive voice, " are very powerful, but 
very honourable, gentlemen; extremely so. 
Indeed, I have lately heard what I never 
knew before, that the principal one is, per- 
haps, the first man of business in all London. 
I should never have had the courage to op- 
pose him, I assure you, had I known the truth 
earlier. Now, this distinguished gentlemen 
is disposed to be generous. He does not 
wish to press you hard. You must give up 
your resistance, which I am bound, as your 
legal adviser, to tell you is now futile and 
unjust; and 1 have, I believe I may say, his 
promise, though not directly, to settle a little 
annuity on you and your sister." 

Griselda, whose face had brightened at the 
conmiencement of his speech, now turned 
pale again, and she exclaimed, " MiUicent 
will never consent!" 

It was a proof of the excellent guard Mr. 
Rock held over his temper, that he displayed 
not the slightest symptom of anger at thiB. 
On the contrary, he spoke as kindly and 
gently as ever. 
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*'You see, Mr. Tremore, young ladies 
can't understand business. But we must 
not let their simplicity stand in the way of 
their advantage. Kthis offer be not accepted 
at once, I am sure they will ever repent it- 

"I think it's very likely," Tremore re- 
turned. " You must be the best judge. 
But how about your bill, Mr. Rock?" 

" That shall not stand in the way for a 
moment. I hardly give it a thought. In 
fact, I am content to leave it to our oppo- 
nents' generosity. There has been something 
said that they will pay all the costs. Can 
any thing be more fair?" 

No, Florian thought not, assuredly. It 
seemed to him a most desirable settlement of 
the whole affair. He represented this to 
Griselda, and undertook that Millicent would 
accede to it. The timid girl said nothing, 
but shook her head. Mr. Rock, however, 
would not hear of opposition. He regarded 
the whole affair as settled. " She will con- 
sent, I am sure — ^in fact, my dear, she must 
consent; and if she is so obstinate as you 
think, why then, you know, there must be a 
little slight compulsion. Leave all that to 
me." 

And with this, warmly shaking the hand 
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of Tremore, he wished them both good-by, 
telling Griselda she should hear from him as 
soon as he could get the necessary papers 
arranged. 

Griselda, with a heavy heart, walked on 
till she came to Princes street. Here she 
had to part with her companion. She felt 
grateful to him for his attention; but she 
could not feign a satisfaction she did not 
feel. 

" You wiU come and see us soon, Florian?" 

" I hope so," he answered, though he began 
to entertain misgivings how Millicent might 
receive him. 

" You win, before you leave?** 

" If I possibly can." 

The pressure of her hand was a warm 
entreaty, though not much regarded. So 
they parted, not to meet again for months, 
and then under circumstances to wring the 
hearts of both. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Are there not, Festoe, are there not, dear Michael, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver? — 
One, when a beggar he prepares to plunge ? 
One, when a prince he rises with his pearl ?— 
Festus, I plunge. 

BuowifiNO. 

The young teacher, who had obtained 
leave of absence for the day, employed his 
time till evening in making calls on the few- 
persons he knew, to announce the probability 
of his speedy departuf e. As it was dark 
when he entered his garret in the dingy inn, 
he did not for a moment perceive that there 
was a person seated in it. But when his 
eyes got accustomed to the gloom, he recog- 
nised the stranger, who was reclining back 
in the old well-worn leather chair which was 
the only article of luxury in his apartment. 
The scholar attempted an expression of regret 
that he should have kept his visiter waiting ; 
but the stranger interrupted him by saying — 
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" I have not many minutes to ^ve to you. 
Let me know if your mind holds the same 
resolve as when I saw you last." 

The subject had that afternoon long exer- 
cised Florian's thoughts. The forlorn condi- 
tion of the young girls, who looked up to 
him as the only friend their sad fate had left 
them, had excited his pity, and he deter- 
mined, should he see the stranger again, to 
plead for the privilege of at least relieving 
their necessities with the wealth entrusted to 
him. He answered, therefore — 

" My desires are not at aU changed. But 
will you allow me to say, that in one respect 
I think your proposal hard, and that I am 
unwilling to accede to it." 

" I allow you to say whatever you think 
proper. I command you to do so." 

" Separation from my friends for a year 
would be nothing, even if I had dearer friends 
than I have. But, if you entrust me with 
wealth, why may I not use it secretly for 
their benefit?" 

" I have answered you when I say, be- 
cause it is not my pleasure. Have you any 
poor friends?" 

" Yes — that is, I have friends I wish very 
much to assist." 
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" I will not bind you too hardly. Such 
relief as they might expect to receive from 
a wealthy stranger I allow you to give them j 
only recollect your assistance must be of a 
temporary, not a permanent, character. The 
latter would destroy my design. Are you 
now content?" 

" I submit myself to your pleasure, Sir, 
and thank you for your condescension. I 
dare say you can understand how impatienit 
I am to quit this place." 

"Better than I can why you should be 
so," said the stranger, in a voice toned with 
solemn feeling. " What in reason can you' 
wish more than you have here? I have 
marked the books on your shelves. Few as' 
they are, there is the treasured genius of ages 
in them. You have employment, a noble 
employment, young man, if you imderstood 
the dignity of teaching. You have time for 
study here. In this room wisdom might 
find all that is necessary for peace and hap- 
piness. You have a pure mind — ^why not 
a contented one ? " 

" Perhaps," the scholar said, awed by the. 
superiority the stranger assumed, " I might 
be more contented with my station if I had 
more experience of others. Can you not- 
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imagine, Sir, how dull this place must be 
in the absence of all those pleasures which a 
higher state of life affords?" 

The stranger mused, as he repeated:— 

** The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of heO.** 

" No one has better right to say so than 
I," he added, mournfully. Then, advancing 
to the casement, he threw it open and looked 
out. 

All business in the inn was over; the 
outer gates were shut, and complete silence 
reigned, in the court-yard. The moon had 
not long risen; the air was stiU; and the 
few trees, and the patch of verdure enclosed 
by the iron railing, gleamed cheerfully in 
the soft light. 

"How say you?" exclaimed Cavendish, 
as he traversed the narrow room with hasty 
steps; "no pleasures! Do you count for 
nothing a pure heart and peaceful brain? 
Is there no pleasure in existence untainted 
by guilt, and cheered by honest toil? Are 
health and intellect, and hope and freedom, 
and God's pure air and light, such poor pos- 
sessions? Young man, I do not tell you 
that the world is before you — ^that you can 
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take what part in it you please. No; that' 
would be to mock your condition! Your 
path may be narrow, but it is straight. By 
honourable exertion you may 'make the 
happiness you cannot find ;' yea, and be hap- 
pier for the very necessity that binds you to 
daily labour, and preserves you from tempta- 
tion. Had your lot been mine, how much 
of misery might I have escaped I " 

These words, passionately uttered, moved 
the scholar, but did not shake the desire 
which had become rooted in his mind. He 
endeavoured to excuse it, by pleading that 
youth was the season for adventure; that 
his studies had become distasteful to him; 
that content was a kind of wisdom most often 
derived from experience; and that he was 
resolved, at any hazard, to effect some change 
in his state. 

" So be it then," replied his visiter; " the 
choice is your own. You are yet ignorant 
how carefully man sows the seeds of wretch- 
edness, while he misses the joys which God 
and nature have laid at his feet. That sky 
is the same in aspect which the shepherd in 
Homer gazed on three thousand years ago. 
Is there nothing in those serene and ever- 
lasting orbs, to reprove the transitory im- 
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pulses of worldly desire? We are about to 
start on diflferent tracks. I go in search of 
the peace you wantonly fling away. May 
your experience profit you I I have your 
word for the fulfilment of the conditions I 
have prescribed?'' 

"I swear" The scholar, whose 

feelings were highly wrought, was about 
to proceed, when his companion sternly 
checked him. 

" Hold I Though ignorant of yourself, 
yet respect the weakness of humanity. Your 
promise is sufficient. You will not object 
to a slight perfume." 

Hardly waiting for the young man's 
answer, he took from his pocket a small box 
of pastiles, and lit one on the mantelpiece, 
returning as he did so to the open casement. 
A grateful vapour rose from the pastile. 
Insensibly the pleasing scent mingled with 
the young man's speculations on the brilliant 
period which he no longer doubted was open- 
ing to him. He did not dare to disturb his 
companion, nor in a few moments had he the 
power to do so. The room faded fi'om beforo. 
his eyes, and was replaced by happy visions. 
He saw gilded saloons and beautiful gardens 
•filled with elegant company, one sparkling 
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head, with its rich dark tresses, moving in- 
every throng; while far, far in the back- 
ground, was the little bed of the pale Milli- 
cent, with her humble hopeful sister sitting 
at work beside it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward ; 

There was a contest in me fh)m the day 
My lift bqnin. Life gave me that which marr'd 

The gift— a fate or will that led my steps astray ; 
And I at times have fowid the stroggle hard, 

And thought of shaking off this load of clay. 

Bat now, I fain would for a time survive. 

If bat to see what next there will arrive. 

Btbon. 



CAVENDISH TO FRANCIS DAMER. 

" When you receive this letter, my dear 
Damer, I shall be far beyond the reach of 
your prudent remonstrances. I am bound 
for Persepolis, and shall travel night and day 
till I reach the city of ruins. 

" Do not puzzle yourself with conjectures 
to account for my sudden resolve. The sage 
in ' Rasselas' says, sagely enough, that rea- 
son cannot explain what reason does not 
prompt I was a rational being when I saw 
you a week back ; I am one no longer. One 
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of my old fits has seized me, and I can no 
more resist it than a man in an ague can 
resist shivering. 

" You have often told me my actions were 
strange and inexplicable. Think this one so 
too, and as a stranger give it welcome. You 
know I am bound to no particular spot on 
earth — that I am one of the Ishmaels of 
society. How or why it is that I am seized 
80 suddenly and so often with fits of restless- 
ness, matters little. But in truth, after a 
period of repose, I find the ease of life into- 
lerable to me, and am impelled by a feeling I 
cannot resist to seek in rapid travel the ex- 
citement, and fatigue, and change, which 
are, I believ-e, necessary to my existence. 
Cannot you understand how folly sometimes 
may be wisdom ? If I were not foolish I 
should be mad. 

"Do not think all your philosophy has 
been thrown away on me. As a boy, I 
admired your calm and happy disposition, 
and I have lost none of my admiration for it 
as a man. You ceased to be my tutor only 
to become my friend. Had I remained with 
you longer, your example might have had 
greater influence over me. That fortune 
which rendered me the object of so much 
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open adulation and secret envy, proved my 
bane. Too early was I to be prepared for 
its possession ; the evil passions which were 
calmed under your mild guidance, raged 
uncontrolled when creatures were set about 
me who thought only of courting my favour. 
A boy in years was to be cursed with the 
gratification of every idle and every vicious 
prayer. Tempters were at hand to supply 
the extravagance which outran even the 
lavish income allowed me; and I was doomed 
to feel all the evils of a youth of ungoverned 
license, and am doomed to suffer its penalty 
still. 

" It is my misfortune that I have beheld life 
under its worst aspects. You are one of the 
few persons who ever impressed me with a 
sentiment of respect for humanity. I have 
seen you pursue the even tenor of your way, 
— a way marked out for you, as you believe, 
by Providence-^without being turned from 
it a hair's-breadth by either temptation or 
trial. It may be true, as you have told me, 
that I am possessed of superior talents to 
yourself, and that with my advantages the 
highest stations of public life are open to 
me. I have sometimes tried to think so, 
and have battled with myself so far as to fix 
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my mind on objects, certainly within my 
reach could I but persevere even for a short 
time in their pirrsmt. But my efforts have 
been vain. The evil influence in my heart 
stirs me strongly as I attempt to conquer it ; 
and at last I seek safety in flight, as one 
starts to his feet and rushes into the open air 
who imagines that spectres gather about him 
as he sits at rest, 

" To you I say this because you know 
tow much of this feeling is constitutional. 
Had my lot been cast in another age of the 
world, I might have done better. But in 
this nineteenth century, and especially in 
England, no eminence can be attained, you 
know, without steady application. What 
in the old time was termed heroism, has no 
place amongst us. Suffer me, then, to take 
my own way — ^to wander in that eccentric 
orbit which is best suited to my nature. As 
I caiinot be what you term useful in the world 
— :t;- I cannot hope for what you term en- 
joyment — as life must be to me a burden — 
allow mc to make it as tolerable to myself as 
I Clin. 

"' Vour natural sagacity has enabled you 
to discover that, in spealdng to you of my 
state of mind, I have done so with a certtun 
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degree of reserve. Can you, who have 
studied nature so well in books, think that 
singular ? Have you, my friend, no secret 
chamber in your heart? Have you not 
heard that the world speculates curiously on 
the more than monkish seclusion of your 
private life? I disdain its gossip. But, 
credit me, there are few men who can afford 
to have a window in then- breast. I never 
knew one who had not some secret of thought 
or feeling which he locked up from the view 
of all mankind, and dared hardly look at 
himself. Good Christians bear their cross 
in silent resignation. You have read the 
Scriptures to better purpose than I have. 
Did you ever meet with a commentator who 
could explain the thorn in the flesh of the 
apostle ? 

" This time my flight from society is not 
wholly purposeless. You must know some- 
thing of Lanetqp; for not to know him 
' would argue yourself unknown.' He is one 
of the great social powers of this age of ours ; 
very wealthy, yet for ever scheming and 
planning to aggrandize his hordes and extend 
his influence. It would be to dignify de- 
sires and pursuits like his too highly to call 
them ambitious. Ambitious men have 
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eagerly grasped at riches, but only as means 
to attain the lofty object of their daring 
thought. Csesar, Cromwell, Buonaparte — 
these were men who rated wealth at its true 
worth— grasping it only to buy men aud 
secure dominion. But in the nature of this 
Laneton, something of the magnificence of 
Lucullus is blended with the thrift of Cicuta. 
Though the aggrandizement of his fortune is 
the sole aim of his being, yet he has too 
much inteUigence to be a miser. The skilfiil 
angler cares nothing for the cost of his bait. 
The personal expense of this fisher of men is 
the net in which he often catches the 
unwary. 

" I had newly left you when he first made 
his advances to me. Like some treacherous 
animal of the feline tribe, he came purring 
about me with closed jaws and sheathed 
claws, that he might the more surely make 
me his prey by securing my confidence. It 
was at a time when my blood was on fire — 
he knew my position, and opened his coffers 
to me; serpent that he was, he gave to my 
hand the fruit I longed to taste, and I fell the 
victim to my reckless passion. 

" But I had my revenge, when, by dis- 
Qharging my debt, I saved my fortune from 
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his gripe. He has continually thrown out 
new lures to attract me since. I have not 
rejected them ; for I have been amused by 
the contradictions of his character. But you 
may imagine with what scorn I have per- 
ceived his design of entangling me; and 
what sport I have found, in alternately rais- 
ing and disappointing his expectations. Our 
intercourse has been of a mixed character, 
both friendly and guarded, if you can under- 
stand that — resembling the terms on which 
hostile Borderers lived of old, when one 
hand gave the pledge of friendship, and the 
other grasped sword or dagger, ready for 
sudden strife. I despise his views; yet his in- 
tellect, quick, lively, penetrating, and subtle, 
rising to intuitive genius when his own 
interest is concerned, inspires me with a 
certain degree of respect; and I have some- 
times thought that he pursues wealth as 
the sportsman a fox, less for the worth of 
the object, than for the excitement of the 
chased 

" This man has a daughter, so different 
in all points from himself, that it is difficult 
to believe they can be moulded from the 
same clay. In all that concerns their moral 
and intellectual being, they are creatures of 
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distinct spheres. Her nature is entirely spiri- 
tual ; the wall of flesh which separates hu- 
manity from the invisible world, seems in 
her case so thin and transparent, as scarcely 
to form an effective partition. The brain 
of this girl throbs with the glow and inten- 
sity of its own imaginings, and her head 
aches with its inward splendour. When I 
saw her first, it seemed to me that the vital 
powers of her exquisitely delicate frame were 
smkmg under the pressure of an intense 
mental activity, which repressed and pre- 
vented all opportunity of healthful develop- 
ment, found vent in sickly fancies and nervous 
terrors. In my intercourse with her, I re- 
garded her only as a child — I endeavoured 
to repsur the defects of a foolish education ; 
to invigorate her mind, and to present it with 
wholesome food for contemplation. But that 
fatality which attends on my best efforts, 
turning my purposed good to evil, cursed 
them here. In spite of myself, I infected 
her with the gloomy tone, the ^rretched 
cynicism, of my own thoughts; and when, at 
my bidding, she spoke to me firedy, I shud- 
dered to percdve, reflected in her thought, 
the formless and unfathomable darkness 
which has gathered round my own sooL I 
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have elevated her intellect only to that point 
in which my own rests — the region of 
clouds. Ah I how willingly would I have 
raised it to the empyrean, and bade it soar 
in a heaven of undimmed lustre ! Fool that 
I was, not to perceive that my teaching 
must needs end with my own experience ! 

" I have been fooled in another way. 
While I suspected Laneton of designs on my 
fortune only, he played for the deeper stake 
of my person and my heart. I thought I 
met his daughter by accident. I can now see 
that there was design in it ; and that she was 
purposely thrown in my way. So cunning 
were his contrivances, that she became the 
guest of a family for whom I had a particular 
esteem, and accompanied them during their 
stay at my castle in the west, which her 
father could only snatch time to visit for a 
few hours once a month. The fox! He 
believed he had caught me, and opened his 
proposals in form. But I have broken 
through his toils, though not without dam- 
age and pain. This child has won upon my 
affections. I pity her, and pity is truly near 
akin to love. I feel a stronger interest in her 
than I believed I should ever feel in any 
woman; but for that reason I shrink from 
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the idea of that destiny her selfish father has 
marked out for her, 

" I now leave England for a year. Before, 
I have entreated you to write to me. I now 
entreat you not to do so. I wish to travel 
with a mind unencumbered by a single 
thought of what I leave behind me. When 
I return, I shall have some novel things to 
learn. It is unlikely you will want me ; but, 
even should you do so, I shall be at too great 
a distance to return before my appointed 
time ; for I shall r&t nowhere till the year be 
run out. 

" My fortune, in my absence, will be ad- 
ministered by a youth I met with by mere 
chance. When I encountered him he was 
one of the spectators outside a booth of splen- 
dour and &shion, longing for some experience 
of the interior. He seemed a fit person to 
trust with my income for a year. His dispo- 
sition is excellent, and I expect some amuse- 
ment from his adventures when I return. I 
beg that you will not attempt to control him. 
The slightest interference with his fireedom 
of action wiU mar my plan. 

^^ Somewhere in Kochefoucauld there is an 
observation that our wishes are never grati- 
fied at the time and in the way that we de- 
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sire. This, in the infinitely varied afiairs of 
human life, can scarcely be, one would think, 
the effect of chance ; for it would seem as na- 
tural that what we most desire should some- 
times come on us suddenly, as what we most 
dread. May it not, then, be a wise provision 
of Providence to save us from ourselves ? I 
am anxious to try the experiment. This 
poor butterfly youth was willing to sell his 
life for one year of the splendid existence he 
witnessed fi:om a distance. I heard his wish, 
and, by a strange caprice, was determined to 
gratify it. I give him one year of magnifi- 
cence, greater than his heart could have con- 
ceived at that moment, on no other condition 
than that he returns to his poverty when the 
year is at an end. He will do as much good 
with my wealth as I should. 

" How often, before 1 read the sentiment 
in Madame Dudevant, have I defended a 
thousand extravagances by the plea, that 
wealth — ^however spent, or, if you please, 
however squandered — was still beneficent in 
its operation ? If 1 choose to build a mansion 
of marble, is the cost waste ? Must it not 
furnish employment to industry, and call 
into play the skill of numberless artificers ? 
Enough of wealth remains for all useful pur- 
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poses — ^though you shake your head — ^when 
the lavish extravagance of fancy is allowed 
for. 

"You, at least, will have no reason to 
complain of the choice I have made. You 
would not have me hoard my wealth, and 
more than once you have refused to admin- 
ister, or even to touch it. Let this youth 
spend as freely and as wildly as he may, what 
. does it matter? The common objects of 
ambition are nothing to me. Who can dis- 
pute my right to abdicate my place for any 
term I please ? 

" Whatever absurd motives you may hear 
alleged as the cause of my departure, I beg 
you not to notice them in any way. I wish 
gossip and conjecture to have their full 
swing. I have yet another request to make. 
Cease to disturb yourself on my account ; 
for the malady under which I labour there 
is no remedy, not patience even, for patience 
is impossible. I must bear my cross as I 
best may, and bear it in secret with me to 
the grave. Flight is the natural impulse of 
terror. It exhausts when it cannot save, 
and acts on a frenzied mind like blood-letting 
upon a fevered frame. 

" Farewell, my dear Damer. My affairs 
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are all settled as closely as your prudence 

could wish, and my will is made. If you do 

not see me in a year from this date, you may 

conclude it is unlikely you will ever again 

meet with your friend — 

" Cavendish." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

This Gaoco, thongh very poor, was fond of excellent liring ; and,- 
that he might have greater enjoyment, made a buffoon of himself. He 
was a very pleasant and excellent talker — a man that always had news 
for conyersation, and used to frequent the houses of the rich, where his 
f^iir was as acceptable to them as their table was to him. — CommeMcry 
on Dante, 

The room in which Tremore found him- 
self when he woke, was widely diflferent from 
that in which sleep overpowered him during 
his interview with the stranger the preceding 
evening. As he lay in a state of dreamy 
consciousness, the soft chimes of a clock 
sounded on his ear. He counted the strokes 
as they fell, numbered them to eight, and 
then sprang up with a feeling of apprehen- 
sion for the rebuke he must expect for being 
too late at his scholastic duties. He looked 
round, and instantly comprehended that his 
wishes had been realized. The apartment 
was spacious, and magnificently* furnished. 
The lofty canopied bed, with its rich silk 
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han^ngs, and some ottomans at its sides, 
indicated the use of the room ; but even the 
inexperienced eye of Florian could mark, that 
a noble fortune must have been spent in the 
pictures on the walls, and the numberless 
articles of elegance and luxury tastefully 
disposed in the chamber. It seemed every 
preparation had been made for his arrival ; 
he found fine linen, a rohe de chambre^ and 
morning garments which fitted him to per- 
fection, ready for his use. He went to the 
large bow-window, drew aside the curtain 
and raised the blind. An enchanting pro- 
spect lay before him. Large beds of glowing 
flowers and broad walks bordered the house ; 
beyond were smoothly- shaven lawns, swell- 
ing into gentle eminences, and varied with 
groups of foUage, and groves of flowering 
shrubs. Spacious sheets of water gleamed 
in the distance, shaded by thick woods, which, 
combined with meadows and herds of deer, 
presented an appearance of the most delight- 
ftd sylvan scenery. 

As he looked, he had not the most distant 
idea to what part of the country he had 
been conveyed. He recollected nothing of 
his journey, yet he imagined he must have 
been taken a considerable distance. In this 
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he was deceived. The mansion was merely 
one of those appendages of the highest rank, 
which are maintained for the convenience of 
giving a fl^te once or twice in the season, 
and for furnishing a supply of fruit and 
dairy produce to the town establishment. 

The movement of Florian summoned a 
valet to his side. He rapidly considered his 
position, and, thinking assent his safest 
course, consented to take the bath previous 
to dressing. Naturally quick, he resolv- 
ed on an ambiguous form of expression, 
and asked his attendtot in a careless man- 
ner, " How soon can 1 get to town from 
here?" 

In fifty-five minutes, he was told, if he 
drove.; but there was even a shorter way by 
proceeding to the station, about a mile dis- 
tant. " By that route the palace can be 
peached in half an hour." 

The palace! tiie &ce of Tremore glowed, 
and he experienced a feeling of trepidation 
as if he were already entering the presence 
of royalty. But, hiding his confusion, he 
inquired concerning the shooting in the vici- 
nity, and soon gathered a correct idea of his 
location in reference to Hyde-park comer, 
and learned, besides, that lie was regarded 
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as the master of that house, and of several 
others far more splendid and spacious. 

The ceremonies of the toilet were per- 
formed greatly to his satisfaction. Certainly 
there are some temperaments indolently 
luxurious — temperaments which love to 
linger over and prolong the pleasures of 
sense — ^to hold the bright wine to the eye 
before putting it to the lips — ^to retain the 
hand of a fair partner when the waltz has 
ended — ^to hum a favourite opera air after 
the encore has ceased. Of this disposition 
was Tremore. His time passed quickly as 
he contemplated his face and figure in the 
different glasses of his dressing-room, and 
went through operations which he found 
equally new and delightful. 

Whatever sneers may be directed against 
foppishness, it is certain that the time thus 
taken from the morning is not misspent. It 
is doubtful whether the two or three hours 
spent in dressing the head in the days of 
powder, were wholly lost. The mental fa- 
culties, on awakening from sleep, require 
some time to arrange themselves, as the 
body demands an interval between perfect 
repose and active exertion. Napoleon never 
thought his time wasted in his bath; nor did 
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Pitt and WelUngton grudge the half hours 
they gave to their valets. Some shrewd 
sense is commonly mingled with the detest- 
able worldliness of Chesterfield ; and when he 
advises his son to prepare himself for the day 
in his dressing-room, he lays down one good 
rule for a well-regulated life. 

Our hero had never felt himself in a more 
elastic mood than when, the duties of a long 
toilet over, he descended to the breakfast- 
room. The snow-white damask, and enti- 
cing appointments of the table and sideboard 
— ^the crystal, the enamelled china, and the 
glittering plate — ^the elegant room, with its 
tall windows opening to the lawn, and ad- 
mitting the sweet air of June, loaded with 

" The ripe fragrance of the new-mown hay," — 

the attention paid to his slightest wish — 
the indefinable charm which luxury in all 
its shapes has for those to whom it is a 
novelty — the reflection, that he had risen to 
the summit of his wishes at a single bound, 
contributed to place him in a most enviable 
state of feeling. He threw himself in an 
easy-chair, partook leisurely of the viands 
handed to him, and skimmed over the papers 
of the morning with an air of lordly indif- 
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ference, and a kind of lordly conception that 
the editors were dull fellows, to provide 
nothing better for his amusement than their 
columns afforded. While he thus agreeably 
whiled away the time, the house-steward 
approached him with a small packet on a 
silver salver, stating with the utmost respect 
that he was desired to give it him only when 
he was quite at leisure. His eye ran over 
the superscription, and he recognised the 
character of the hand, which he had once 
before seen in pencil. The packet was 
addressed 

" To Florian Tremore, Esq., &c. &c." 

He opened it with a slight tremulousness 
of hand he could not disguise. He found it 
to contain a banker's book, a check-book, 
and some patent keys. A small slip of paper 
bore these words : — 

" I have kept my promise. See that you 
keep yours. — Cavendish." 

The check-book was blank. The banker's 
book, marked with his name, contained an 
entry on the first page, giving him credit for 
thirty thousand pounds! Happily he was 
alone. He dropped the book on the table, 
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and sank into an ecstatic reverie on Us good 
fortune, only disturbed now and then by the 
heaving of his chest, and by those soft sighs 
which mark a state of perfect transport. 

While in this temper a visiter was an- 
nounced, and a gentleman closely followed 
his name, who appeared conversant with the 
usages of the house, and who seemed to make 
sure of a frank welcome. The cordiality of 
his manner instantly reconciled Flprian to 
the intrusion. - This gentleman I must shortly 
introduce to my readers. 

The Honourable Frederick Freeborn was 
one of those intermediate links in the social 
chain, which connect the extremes of society 
together. Report said he was not unknown 
among the lumber- troopers, nor innocent of 
the taste of porter. He admitted himself that 
his talent for fun led him into queer positions 
at times; but then he was a privileged person, 
and not a whit the less welcome at the table 
of his Grace of Queensberry, on account of 
the comical stories he had to tell of his com- 
pany the previous night at the Finish or at 
the Shades. To do him justice, he was rather 
convivial than vicious, and more fond of good 
company and good liquor than of dissipation. 
He had universally the character of being one 
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of the best-natured creatures in tlie world. 
He would do any thing for any body; but, as 
his purse was always low, he would some^ 
times convert into a loan to himself the money 
with which he was entrusted to execute com- 
missions for his friends. No one, however, 
thoi^ht any thing of these slight mistakes. 
Every one knew Freeborn could not help 
them ; and then he was so sincerely sorry if 
he put you to the slightest inconvenience, 
and had such a dexterous manner of smiling 
you out of your chagrin, that, whatever your 
loss might be, you soon agreed with the rest 
of the world, that it was folly to be angry 
with Freeborn. Sometimes a man with a 
natural turn for scampishness, shows more 
policy in suflfering his real character to be 
known than in making any attempt to con- 
ceal it. Whenever any one of Freeborn's 
new acquaintance complained that he had 
been trapped by his friend, people only 
laughed at his simple indignation, and, con- 
sidering it a capital joke that Freeborn should 
do any one, caressed the offender more, and 
conceived a higher opinion of his cleverness. 
There is something of this feeling in other 
states of life. The political party, for in- 
stance, which takes up with a notorious 
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apostate for a leader, gets no more commi- 
seration when duped, than a man does who 
suffers from choosing a wife out of the Mag- 
dalen. Always careless, always laughing, 
always good-tempered, always ready — ^as he 
confessed himself, the rogue (and the confes- 
sion took the sting out of the offence) — ^to 
live on his friends — ^not very particular what 
services he perfonned for them, provided he 
received a feir equivalent, Freeborn led, on 
the whole, a very pleasant existence; — 
shunned by prudent mammas and staid gen- 
tlemen with sons at Oxford; but excused, 
patronised, and courted among the lighter 
circles of fashion, as a person sure to enhance 
the zest of every folly in which he took part. 
The contributions he levied on the purses of 
his wealthier acquaintance were borne with 
tolerable cheerfulness, as they generally ma- 
naged to obtain payment of their loans by 
the exaction of some return in the way of 
service or amusement. 

His appearance was singular. His figure 
was bulky, and his face, swollen by indul- 
gence, was so large, that his features, cast in 
a small mould, were lost in the ample circum- 
ference of his bloated cheeks, and the rolls 
of fat which hung under his chin. Large 
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ringlets of black hair hung about his head to 
his neck, and these, together with a voice 
aflfected in its feminine soilness, afforded a 
singular contrast to his massy shape. 

He greeted Tremore with a smile and a 
shake of the hand, due to a friendship of 
some years' standing, and gave him to un- 
derstand that, hearing he had arrived late 
the previous night, he had driven over from 
town early to make a proffer of his service. 

" This is contrary to my usual habits," he 
said, " for, by Jove, I don't care to get up 
before noon ; but Cavendish is such a capital 
fellow that I would do any thing for a friend 
of his." Then, finding that Tremore was 
ignorant of the topics with which he was 
best acquainted, he dressed up some fashion- 
able gossip for his amusement, and ended by 
insisting that he should accompany him to 
town that morning, that he might have the 
pleasure of introducing him to a few people 
worth knowing, without further delay. He 
good-naturedly relieved his new friend of all 
further trouble in the matter, took him over 
the house, which he supposed he had not yet 
had time to inspect, visited the stables, 
picked out a horse he should like to, have 
when they had time to talk of the price, 
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ordered an open carriage, and, in an hoUF 
more, was rolling towards town with Tre- 
more's maiden check for a hundred pounds 
in his pocket. 

Yet the novice was in safe hands. Free- 
born knew the injunctions of Cavendish 
were not to be trifled with, and, content 
with the latitude allowed him, he had no 
present thought of transgressing it. 

At times, when his escapades w^re more 
than commonly objectionable, he had been 
in great danger from a cabal of losing his 
position, and being outlawed from good 
society. But he had so much ready wit and 
natural ability, that in the end he contrived 
to double on his adversaries, and to turn 
the laugh against them. He had a talent 
for satirical verses, and could circulate in 
this way caricatures which had a most bur- 
like quality of sticking to the backs on which 
they were once fastened. When his pas- 
sions were aroused — ^for he had passions 
only to be disarmed by a check for a hand- 
some amount — ^his muse rose to the coarse 
vindictiveness of ^ Churchill's ; the knowledge 
of his power in this line, secured him impu- 
nity for acts closely bordering on Scampish- 
ness. As he was as ready to sell his enmity 
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as his friendship, those who shunned his 
acquaintance were not sorry to purchase his 
neutrality. Thus caressed and feared-— 
tolerated and used — ^played with and dis- 
liked — he led the merry careless life of a 
chevalier of fortune, with the doors of the 
best houses ever open to him, and preying, 
like other flies of the world, upon the 
weakest, most exposed, and most tainted 
parts of nature. 
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CHAPTER X. 

This is wonbipAil society. 
And fits the moontiiig spirit like myseUl 

Shakspbabe. 

The morning was lovely. The ardent sun 
of June was tempered by the soft, fleecy, 
white clouds, which hung in the air, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the bright sapphire 
sky, and by the gentle air, which kept all na- 
ture in tremulous and pleasing agitation. 
The equipage in which Tremore found him- 
self — ^for as it rolled swiftly along he was 
hardly conscious how he got into it — ^was 
perfisct of its kind. It was balanced on the 
most delicate springs — ^it was lined with the 
costliest embroidery — it seemed to accommo- 
date itself luxuriously to the shape, whatever 
attitude was assumed ; the wheels rolled 
easily and noiselessly — ^the tall, high-spirited 
horses, kept in check by the polished harness^ 
seined to whirl the carriage along as a tro- 
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phy; while the coachman, in his faultless garb, 
and the two grooms in the rumble, might 
have passed for pieces of mechanism, so pre- 
cise and respectful was their demeanour. 

Was it a dream after all ? The fresh in- 
vigorating air, the cheerful chat of Freeborn, 
the increasing animation and bustle of the 
roads as they came nearer town, forbade any 
such supposition. Tremore leant back in the 
barouche, and over his features there stole 
involuntarily the expression of the joy which 
filled his breast. He was sensible of the im- 
provement eflfected in his appearance by his 
fashionable dress; and the air of deference 
which peeped through the freedom of his 
companion's manner, taught him that he was 
suddenly exalted into a personage of con- 
siderable importance. 

It is only use which palls enjoyment. 
Paley was of opinion that a man might be 
repaid for the torment of a smart attack of 
the gput, by the delightful sensation of ease 
he enjoyed when the pain left him. Per- 
haps, in like manner, the pangs of poverty 
and privation might not seem evils if there 
succeeded to them the grateful antidotes of 
luxurious enjoyment — if for the hungry there 
were always prepared a feast of venison, and 
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for the footsore a couch of down, and a bath 
of rose-water. But in the order of Pro- 
vidence it is otherwise settled. There are 
few such alternations in the different states 
of life. The wealthy feel satiety from con- 
tinued pleasures, and the poor heaviness from 
continued denial. It is when the rise in 
fortune is sudden and unexpected, that the 
most animated feelings of delight are experi- 
enced. Then all the joys of a new and 
brighter sphere of existence seem at once to 
open themselves to the charmed senses, which 
are acutely alive to every fresh and unaccus- 
tomed pleasure. 

Had Tremore been bom to the inheritance 
of a hundred thousand a year, he could 
scarcely have comported himself better. 
He reclined in the most approved attitude 
of luxurious ease ; his handsome features 
bore a look of smiling superiority ; and there 
was all the look of one of Nature's noblemen 
in his fine blue eyes, and the graceful move- 
ment of his noble and well-set head; his 
throat was unconfined, except by a slight 
band of silk, which just supported his loose 
collar; his complexion, singularly fair and 
brilliant, was heightened by the sun and 
breeze; and his light, silken., wavy hair, was 
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just enough disordered to display it to the 
utmost advantage. 

As he reclined silent for some moments, 
Freeborn speculated on the happy chance 
that had thrown him into his hands. Not 
that he had the slightest intention of taking 
undue advantage of him — Freeborn valued 
his character too highly for that — ^but he 
knew that, so long as he could exercise the 
slightest control over the conduct of this 
young star, he should receive all the favour 
and attention due to a leading satellite. In 
an incredibly short space of time, Freeborn 
had settled that he would be his friend's 
prime minister. His penetration enabled 
him to discern the easiness of nature which 
lay hid beneath that splendid exterior ; and 
nothing seemed more natural to him, than 
that he should serve Tremore by all the 
oflBices which one new to the world must re- 
quire, and, at the same time, elevate himself 
to a more secure station than he had before 
enjoyed. But, in his speculations, he was 
greatly perplexed by the difficulty he felt, in 
assigning any thing like an adequate value 
to the prize fortune had thrown into his 
hands. He regarded Tremore much as a 
jewel-merchant regards a diamond of extra- 
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ordinary lustre, which he has picked up for 
a song; and the more he glanced at his 
handsome face and figure, and the more he 
reflected on the magnificent fortune which, 
in the full belief of his being the heir of 
Cavendish, he calculated that he must one 
day inherit, the more he felt convinced it 
was impossible to set a sufficient price on 
him in the bazaar of fashion. He was quite 
undecided where he should first exhibit his 
captive ; and long and anxiously deliberated 
fi:om what set in the gay world he should be 
likely to gain the most, by selecting it for 
the diMt of his handsome and wealthy 
novice. 

The young scholar, too, was silent, occu- 
pied with difierent thoughts, though scarcely 
less scheming and selfish. He had excellent 
abilities, and, applying them to the consider- 
ation of his present position, he thought he 
could not do better than make Freeborn so 
far his confidant, as to acquaint him that he 
was entirely ignorant of the usages of the 
world, having been brought up in great re- 
tirement. " That confession," he thought, 
"will relieve me from all fear of awkward 
mistakes, and, as for the rest, I will enjoy 
fairly all the advantages fortune places in 
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my hands, leaving the future to take care of 
itself. All I have to do is to play my finq 
part with credit, so long as I have the good- 
luck to fill it." 

The schools into which the ancient philo- 
sophers divided mankind, had their origin in 
temperament, rather than in reflection and 
conviction. Tremore was an Epicurean by 
nature ; and already he had contrived to 
persuade himself, that in, this sudden eleva- 
tion he had merely leaped into the station 
for which he had been designed. The rise 
from atie lowliest to the highest state is as 
easy as it is pleasant ; but how rude is the 
shock, and how deep the mortification, occa- 
sioned by the descent of but one round in 
the social ladder I 

It was Freeborn who first broke the pause 
which had occurred in the conversation. In 
the careless tone which he always assumed, he 
spoke of Cavendish and his sudden departure. 

" Cavendish is a magnificent fellow," he 
said, " but one of the strangest fish I ever 
met with. You may be intimate with him 
for years, and yet never know where to 
have him. His temper's as uncertain as the 
mind of a cabinet minister, and that's saying 
something in these tim^s." 
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" You have known him long, then, I sup^ 
pose?" Tremore enquired. 

" Why, yes, if I can call that kind of inti- 
macy which subsists between us, knowing 
him. He never opens his real sentiments to 
me, nop to any one else, I believe. He is 
always as dark as a thunder-cloud." 

"And with his wealth, too, how very 
strange ! " 

" Well, I don't know that. Men so rich 
as he, and with so little to occupy them, 
usually become what is called eccentric. 
How could Cavendish spend a thousand 
pounds a day, do you think, unless he played 
strange pranks?" 

"A thousand pounds a day!" exclaimed 
Tremore, willing to pick up all the informa- 
tion he could concerning his position. " Is 
he really so rich as that?" 

" Why, that liar, common rumour, makes 
him out richer still ; but I have groimds for 
what I say. He does not know the end of 
his rent-roll himself; and, therefore, one can 
hardly wonder at any thing he does, even 
though he should take it into his head to 
make himself confoundedly miserable, like 
the prince in the story-book, through having 
nothing to wish for. Depend on it, Tre- 
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more, a little struggling is a good thing for 
a man, though that advice can be nothing to 
you, by-the-by." 

" And why not to me, pray ?" 

" That look of astonishment is rather rich, 
certainly, but it won't pass with me. How 
long have you been of age ?" 

Florian, taken by surprise, made answer 
with truth, " Only a week back. What has 
that to do with it?" 

" My dear fellow, secrets can't be kept in 
London. I met one of Drummond's people 
last night. Your arrival in London leaked 
out, and I heard what a fine sum you had 
got to start with. Heigho I if ever I envied 
any body it is you. Without a pun, you are 
one of a million. — Do you know what I am 
laughing at ? " 

" How should I, do you think ?" 

" I'll tell you. It was at the thought of 
the capital fun I shall have, when people, 
seeing us together, are divided between their 
fear of encouraging me and of discouraging 
you. In a week I shall be bored to death 
by all manner of enquiries about you. What 
the devil shall I say to them?" 

Florian was a little disconcerted at this 
point-blank question. He decided, however, 
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to treat all such enquiries with easy neglect,^ 
and, in pursuance of this resolve, he 
answered — 

" Oh, say any thing you please. It's a 
great bore to be tormented about such things. 
I dare say I shall lose nothing in your report 
of me." 

" Quite right I You can't do better than 
keep up that tone. I am not at all curious 
myself. When do you think Cavendish will 
return?" 

" Not for some months, I believe," Tre- 
more answered with hesitation. " Indeed, 
I should not be surprised were he absent a 
year." 

, Freeborn replied to something in his own 
thoughts rather than to the last observation 
of his companion. " He is determined to 
give you your full swing, then ? It's like 
him; a little dangerous though. But, on 
my life, I am glad he put some trust in me." 

Tremore, as his new friend seemed so 
communicative, thought he might as well 
feel his way a little further, and accordingly 
asked, 

^'What did he write to you about me? 
One is always curious to hear what has been 
said about one, you know." 
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'' True enough. Wait a moment, I'll show 
you his letter." 

He looked among a few papers he had, 
most of them cards and notes of invitation, 
but was unable to find the letter he wanted. 

"It is of no consequence," he said ; " I 
recollect the substance of it very well. It 
spoke of you kindly as being of an open, 
ardent, and generous disposition ; stated that 
you had great wealth at your uncontrolled 
disposal, and that you would fill his place in 
all things until his return. It added that 
you had fortunately been well educated in 
the country under careful superintendence, 
where you had escaped all temptation, and 
it begged me (it is best to be frank) to use 
my influence in keeping you out of harm's 
way as far as possible. Many people who 
only know me casually, might wonder at 
his choice of a Mentor. But I have the 
vanity to think he might have chosen much 
worse. I have seen the world both on its 
bright and its shaded side. I know every 
body, and am up to every thing. Not a 
very respectable character you will say, but 
perhaps better fitted for a guide to you than 
men of more rigid virtue. You'U trust me, 
I know." 
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There was always something of a roguish 
twinkle in the small, bright, black eyes of 
Freeborn, and something of a roguish expres- 
sion in the smile that continually distended 
his huge cheeks, and in the fat chuckle with 
which he commonly closed his sentences. 
But the roguishness was, after all, more 
allied to good-humour and fun than to vice ; 
and those who knew him best were accus- 
tomed to say, that he would never do any 
one much harm who kept his breeches' 
pocket closely buttoned at his approach. 

Tremore saw that his companion could be 
useful to him, and began to feel a liking for 
his jovial manner, so he answered — 

" Your admissions are so honest that I can 
have no excuse for distrusting you. If I 
understand you rightly, you think you can 
assist me to what I most need — experience?" 

" Exactly! You in return can serve me 
by your countenance. As to any other 
matter, sometimes I am rich, sometimes I am 
poor, just as it happens. My fault is, that 
when my own purse is empty, I am apt to 
look to that of my friend. Now, I have 
made a clean breast of it." 

" And are you so candid to all your new 
acquaintance ? " 
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" Oh, no I for then I should get no return 
for the services I really render them. I take 
the brightest view of the world," he said, 
laughinglj^. " I admit its selfishness, as every 
one must. But, then, I say that selfishness 
is the source of all happiness and all improve- 
ment. The plague of it is, that one is always 
obliged to stand armed against it, and keep 
it at a proper distance by the point of a 
bayonet. If you throw yourself on the 
ground, the throng will trample over you in 
whatever rank of life you chance to be. I 
stand in the midst of the crowd, and fight my 
way in it as I best can. I give as many 
blows as I receive, I fancy; and, on the whole, 
like my scrambling sort of life very well. 
You are difierently situated, of course, and 
can hold yourself higher." 

" Why, may I ask," said Tremore, who felt 
himself more completely at ease as the con- 
versation went on, and the deference of his 
companion seemed to increase, "why do 
you treat me more openly than other stran- 
gers?" 

" For several reasons. Let me see. In 
the first place, to enumerate them seriatim^ 
I conceived a regard for you the first moment 
I saw you. We are all influenced to some 
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extent by personal appearance, and can sel- 
dom resist the open look and frank tone that 
bespeak a generous nature. Secondly, it is 
sufficient honour for me to have the privilege 
of introducing you into society. Thirdly, I 
am under strict commands from Cavendish, 
who is always in the imperative mood, to deal 
fairly with you. I am under some obliga- 
tions to him ; but, apart from all that, I would 
sooner rush into high treason than incur his 
displeasure." 

" Is he so formidable, then?" asked Tre- 
more. 

"Formidable! Oh, I don't know that ! I 
swim with the stream, and a cut from Caven- 
dish would be enough to throw me out of 
the current altogether." 

In pursuance of the plan he had laid down 
for his guidance, Florian resolved to make a 
frank confession of his ignorance of conven- 
tional forms to his companion. 

" I can only partly understand you," he 
said, " when you speak of the influence of 
Cavendish in the world. Hitherto I have 
lived in such retirement that I know nothing 
of fashionable society. Indeed, I am a little 
fearful of entering it, as I shaU not know how 
to fall into its ways." 
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• Freeborn answered him with' an encoura- 
ging smile. 

" Omne ignotum^ you know. People of 
feshion, as they are called, or people of rank, 
are just like the people met with elsewhere. 
From China to Peru men are much the same, 
and women too, for that matter. Only as 
we get more civilized we get more formal and 
fiivolous. The bunch of scalps at an Indian's 
girdle, is at least a trophy of exertion; but 
the button in a Mandarin's cap, or the blue 
ribbon on the breast of his Grace, is more 
likely to be a badge of baseness and servility 
than a decoration of honour." 

" Yes, I understand that. It may be very 
true, no doubt. But what I want is some 
instruction in those forms." 

Freeborn laughed again, as he replied — 

" To any other person in your position I 
would promise a sufficient carte depays. But 
you — why, my dear Tremore," and he gave 
an admiring glance at his figure, " there is 
nothing you can say — ^nothing you can do— 
which will not be voted charming on the in- 
stant. Drink Maraschino out of a tumbler, 
if you please, and the practice will become 
universal. The fashionable world is a re- 
public, with an elective dictator. Cavendish 
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has resigned, but has left his seat warm. 
Jump into it, and no one will question your 
title. Try all you can, and you will never 
play stranger freaks than he did. Had I to 
begin anew, I should feel strongly tempted 
to try the misanthropic dodge." . 

" Your face would be against you," said 
Tremore, " for I never saw a more mirthfiil 
expression." 

" There it is now 1 That is just because I 
am something in the case of Horatio, and 
have nothing bat my good spirits to feed and 
clothe me. I have nothing to exist for but 
to enjoy the fun of life. My spirits are al- 
ways equal. You will find a good many 
in the world who share my philosophy. — 
Where would you like to go to this mom- 
mg? 

" I am entirely in your hands. I shall 
find every place novel." 

" Let me see. We can make a round of 
calls. But that is dull work, as it is so un- 
certain who may be at home to me, for the 
fame of your advent has not got about yet. 
Ah! there's Godfrey Bellstar ahead of us. 
He is just the man to tell us what place is 
best worth going to each day for a month." 

He pointed to a gentleman who was riding 
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slowly in advance of the carriage, and called 
the coachman to stop as it came to the side 
of the equestrian. 

This gentleman was mounted on a splendid 
black horse, displaying to the eye of an ama- 
teur every point which indicated pure blood 
and high breeding. He rode carelessly with 
loosened rein, yet a touch seemed to restrain 
the prancing of the noble animal, and keep 
him perfectly under restraint. His age 
might be about thirty, though he looked 
rather more, from his reflective air. His 
figure, above the middle height, was slight and 
delicate, and his dress displayed more taste 
and finished ^jare than gentlemen usually be- 
stow on it ; but, withal, he had that bend of 
the head and slight stoop in the shoulders 
which so generally accompany a studious or 
an intellectual nature. He looked up as 
Freeborn called to him, and gave to view a 
face which, wherever it might be seen, would 
at once secure prepossession in its favour. 
It was one of those oval countenances, softly 
melancholy in its expression, of which the 
head of Charles I. may be taken as the 
type. The eyes, fiiU of kind thoughtfulness; 
the hair, dark chestnut and curling; the chin, 
rather long ; the mouth, small and spiritual, 
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with a smile of mournful, gentle meaning 
plajdng round its corners. Tremore felt in- 
stinctively he should like him, and listened 
with attention to what he should say — 

" Had I had a wishing-cap I couldn't 
have done better," said Freeborn, as he 
stretched his hand to his friend. " You are 
the very man I wanted to see. Tell me 
what game, in the shape of amusement, 
there is afoot to-day ? Stay, I have a friend 
of Cavendish here, Mr. Tremore." 

The young men bowed to each other, and 
Bellstar asked — 

"Is it true, as I heard just now, that Caven- 
dish has suddenly gone abroad ? " 

" Quite true, and solely, so far as I can 
learn, that he may afford my friend here the 
gratification of filling his place. He is just 
come out, and eager to enjoy life at once. 
Now you know all I can tell you. In return, 
tell me where we shall go." 

" With pleasure, if Mr. Tremore wiU let 
me know his tastes." 

" What do you say, Tremore?" enquired 
Freeborn. " What are you for?" 

" Really I am indifferent." 

" This is always the case. Where are you 
going yourself, Bellstar ? " 
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" First to look at some sculpture," he said, 
taking his watch from his pocket to see the 
time. " Then to the Marchioness of Cole- 
raine's, at Roehampton." 

" Why, nothing could be better. What 
sort of a ifi^te does the marchioness give ? " 

" I know nothing of that. But we shall 
see every body there. It will be as good as 
a band-day in the Park." 

"You have a groom with you, I see," 
rejoined Freeborn. " Give him Ali, and 
join us." 

" As you please," said Bellstar, and in a 
few moments he was by the side of Tremore. 
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CHAPTEBXL 

'Us not enough yoitf coannel still be tni»-<> 
Blunt tmtbs more miKchiefs than nice falsehoods do; 
These must be taught as if you taught them not, 
* And things unknown, proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding, truth is disapprored, 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Pope. 

The barouche stopped at the door of one 
of the handsome modem erections in the 
new quarter of town kno^vn as Tybumia. 
Freeborn, in his gossiping way, let Florian 
into the secret history of the artist. He 
was an Italian refugee, and attempted to 
gain a reputation here by models of colossal 
sculpture. As the natural consequence, he 
was neglected, and would have starved, had 
not Bellstar (who raved about the regenera- 
tion of Italy) assisted him, and taken him by 
the hand. Afterwards he proved very suc- 
cessful in composing small groups of sculp- 
ture — ^groups for drawing-room tables and 
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consoles; and, as they fell in with the taste 
of the town, no collection was now thought 
perfect, which had not something of Mol- 
toni's in it. But he could not quite get 
over his high-art folly ; and every now and 
then he exhibited some monstrosity, as if to 
show how vilely he could design and draw 
on a large scale — ^though his miniature pieces 
were full of fancy, truth, and nature. 

The artist was in his studio, and answered 
to the character given of him. He endea- 
voured to detain his visiters before a work 
on which he was engaged, representmg from 
the Inferno Count Ugolino gnawing the Ghi- 
b^Uine's skull; but Freeborn hastily turned 
from this, to some of the smaU groups in 
marble and alabaster which were disposed 
round the room. He had all the terms of 
connoisseurship on his lips ; and as his eye 
had some experience in art, he selected a 
composition which gracefully told a story. 
It waa taken from Scott's ballad of "the 
Fire King," and depicted the page of the re- 
creant knight at the instant that the helmet 
was struck from her head, disclosing 

** The blue eyes, and the ringlets of gold" 

of the maiden he had forsaken, and who had 
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come to follow his fortunes. The stern ex^ 
pression of the knight's face had not died 
away, nor was his hand with which he dealt 
the blow unclasped ; yet amazement, horror, 
and remorse seemed to be wakening within 
him. The maiden had been struck to her 
knee, and was in the act of falling lower, 
with her hands clasped together, as if depre- 
cating his wrath, while a pure smile of self- 
sacrificing love was on her lips. To make 
this figure charming, the artist had exhausted 
all the resources of his talent. The lovely 
features and the exquisite neck, with the 
long hair falling down the shoulders, con- 
trasted strikingly with the warlike casque at 
her feet, and with the sword at her side and 
her mailed breast. The spirit, sentiment, 
and beauty of the composition, justified the 
choice of Freeborn. Tremore had the good 
sense to admire it equally ; and the artist, 
when he found his visiters incapable of ap- 
preciating the merits of his great work, 
acknowledged — ^though with some vexation 
— ^that he thought it one of the happiest of 
his merely pretty groups. Bellstar alone 
was silent on its merits. When pressed for 
his opinion, he said he admired the thought ; 
but he coldly pointed out some technical 
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defects in the composition, and doubted 
whether, under the supposed circumstances, 
and the direction of the knight's hand, the 
page could have fallen in that attitude. 
Criticism of that kind, as few persons can 
appreciate it, rarely meets with a welcome 
reception; and the remark of the artist, 
though contemptuously spoken, seemed just, 
that groups of that kind were not tried by 
the same rules which determine the lasting 
feme of the masterpieces of genius. 

Freeborn took Tremore aside and whis- 
pered to him— 

" You wiU patronise art, of course ? This 
is a good opportunity. Buy the work, and 
your good taste will pass into a proverb in 
a week. Every one comes here." 

Florian readily assented. The artist, when 
appealed to, named a price which Tremore 
would have thought a fortune the previous 
night; but he now complacently wrote a 
check for the amount. With Freeborn he 
was intent on examining the work, when 
they were startled by a voice behind them 
exclaiming — 

" How shockingly sentimental I " 

Freeborn instantly recognised the new- 
comer as an acquaintance, as did Bellstar 
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also, though less cordiaJly. The mntier o^ 
this visiter was marked with quite as much 
assumption as was consistent with any iMng 
like gentlemanly demeanour. He was tall, 
aiid strongly firamed, very dark, and, in the 
opinion of most ladies, v«ry handsome. 
Large, bushy, jet-black whiskers were con- 
tmued under his chin, and trimmed and per- 
fumed with the greatest care. He had the 
whitest of white teeth, and the reddest of 
red lips. » His complexion was both very 
dark and very ruddy; and the black pupils 
of his large eyes appeared the more lustrous 
from the pure white in which they were set. 

Freeborn addressed him as Dudley, and 
took occasion to inform Tremore that he was 
a member of the great Suffolk fariaily. 
^' One of the oldest in England, you know, and 
£oman Catholic of course." 

As his taste was at stake, Freeborn good- 
humouredly took up the cudgels on behalf 
of his choice, but Dudley ridiculed it ba 
^'atrociously pretty." The lady, he said, 
was modelled after the fashion of one of 
those stage pages who are introduced on the 
stage to bear queens' footstools, and the 
knight was a cross between a sheriff's officer 
and a Richardson's ahowman. Then he 
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found out that one part after another was 
borrowed ; that the head of the girl was like 
the head of the Princess Marie's Joan d'Arc, 
and that all the armour of the knight was 
copied from Cotterill's "Coeur de Lion." 
BeUstar, who had before been so sparing of 
his praise, endeavoured to stem this torrent 
of censure ; but he was too gentle to be a 
match for such a rough assailant. Before he 
finished his ill-natured criticism he had made 
every one in the room uncomfortable, and 
at last he concluded that he saw better 
things every day on the boards of Italian 
image-boys. 

" People are never angry with you, Dud- 
ley," said Freeborn ; " they know your way." 

" And they know also, I fancy, that it's of 
no use to show temper to me," he rejoined. 
" I am too cool for that." 

He only did himself justice. His manner 
was irritating, yet so perfectly collected that 
an adversary had rarely a pretence for re- 
sentment; and, if he ventured to quarrelj 
always found himself most unaccountably in 
the wrong. By some persons he was es- 
teemed an amusing lively fellow, but in 
general he was rather endured than liked. 
He had throughout seemed to take especial 
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pleasure in tormenting Bellstar ; but ss the 
party withdrew he seized him by the arm, 
and said, more familiarly than their intimacy 
seemed to warrant; — 

"Come, Godfrey, don't be cross about 
that trumpery piece of work of your pro- 
t^g6. I dare say he got a handsome price for 
it, and so the object of the humbug is 
answered." 

Bellstar hesitated for a moment whether 
he should withdraw his arm from his com- 
panion and cut him at once, or take no 
notice of his coarse badinage. He adopted 
a compromise. 

" You know the proverb," he exclaimed, 
" Chacun a son goitt We are not likely to 
agree in our estimate of works of art any 
more than on any other subject, I believe. 
You are one of those who 

— ' hare still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side.' ** 

Dudley bit his lip with vexation, as Free- 
bom, laughing aloud, whispered to Florian, 
" That was a sharp hit. The line is — 

* All fools have still an itching to deride.' 

But Dudley can't complain, as no one says 
ruder things than himself." 
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" Stay I " cried Dudley, as BeUstar was 
about to re-enter the barouche with his com- 
panions. You have a spare seat there, I see. 
I will get you to set me down in Regent- 
street, as I have sent back my cab." 

Bellstar had his foot on the carriage step, 
but this announcement induced him to with- 
draw. 

" Oh, here's my horse ! " he said, as his 
groom brought it up. " I have to ride a 
short distance, Freeborn. I shall meet you 
at the marchioness's, I suppose. If I am 
there first, I'U tell her you are coming." 

"Ay, do. A moment I Where do you 
dine?" 

"At my chambers to-day. I shall be 
happy if you'U come with your Mend Free- 
bom, Mr. Tremore. 111 promise you a cool 
glass of claret, if nothing else." 

"That's very good," replied Freeborn. 
" Who do you think would dine with you 
when the house of Cavendish is open ? Tre- 
morie means to give some splendid dinners, 
I tell you. I'd speak to Soyer, but Caven- 
dish's cook is such a don, he'd allow no 
interference." 

Bellstar laughed, shook hands with Tre- 
more. loosened the reins of Ali, and cantered 
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off, to escape some last ^vords of Dudley, 
who seemed primed for a new assault. 

That gentleman, when he saw Bellstar 
&irly off, recollected he had a call to make 
a few doors off, and took his departure. 

" How do you like him?" asked Freeborn, 
when they were again alone. 

"ffiml Who?" 

" Bellstar, of course* I should never think 
of asking such a question about Dudley." 

"Very much, indeed. Is he not very 
clever." 

"Very I too clever by half! So clever 
that he has already run through a fine pro- 
perty, and is now a beggar I " 

" A beggar 1 What nonsense I I have 
seen no one so— so — ^what shall I say?" 

" I understand you. I speak compara^ 
tively. He's poorer than I am, I believe; 
and that's needless. His history's worth 
knowing. I'E teU it you some day. Shall 
we go to the Green-park ? " 

"Why there?" 

" To your town-house, to be sure. I long 
to rummage over it, now Cavendish is away." 
And to the Green-park they went. 
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CEAPTER Sll 

That/Ke to which the call, the flower 
Of EnglaiKf fl beaoty, nmk, and power, 
Ffom tin yomg airinster jiiat conn 0111^ 

To the old Premier too long »»-— 
Pram legs ot far-descended gout 

To the last new'^oastafOhio'd chin*— 
All were convoked by Fashion's spells 
To tbe small dtele wbera she diweOB^ 
Collecting,, nightly, to allure U8» 

live atoms, which together horl'd, 
. 8he» KlEe another Epiearoa, 

Sets dancing thus, and calls the World. 

HOOBE. 

Bellstab was quite right in supposing 
that every one worth knowing would be at 
the Mardiioness of Coleraine's fSte at Roe- 
hampton. Yet the grounds were not ineon- 
veniently crowded, for people worth know- 
ing in the highest rank are not so 
numerous as to be ea^ly collected in multi- 
tudes. The marchiosiess herself was a fine 
example of an English matron in high life. 
From her position she was naturally one of 
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the leaders of fashion, and she graced its 
gaieties by her good taste, her irreproachable 
character, her lively disposition, and her 
amiable qualities. She was a general 
favourite; for with her fashion was made 
subservient to something better than itself, 
— ^to kind offices, social intercourse, polished 
hospitality, and benevolent purposes. She 
had too much tact to obtrude any of her 
charitable schemes on the notice of her 
guests ; yet on this, as on other occasions, 
she contrived that institutions in which she 
felt a special interest should quietly put forth 
a claim to patronage. In one tent was the 
model of a school-room, and in another speci- 
mens of the female manufacture of a village 
which, under her care, was rising from a 
place of abject wretchedness to a seat of 
industry and comfort. 

Fashionable life is not exactly the spot 
in which the virtues flourish best, yet in this 
country there is enough salt in it to preserve 
it from corruption. Sometimes it leads good 
feeling; very seldom is it to be found at 
direct variance with it. Among us may be 
commonly seen — ^what is so rarely to be seen 
on, the Continent — a lady of rank preserving, 
amid the whirl of the gayest society, a steady 
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brain, an undazzled eye, an uncorrupted 
heart. One is a little anxious, though, for 
the fate of these ladies as years steal on 
them. Happy will it be for them if they can 
be content to live in their daughters, and see 
their triumphs renewed in their offspring. 

Expectation had already been excited by 
the announcement of Cavendish's abrupt 
departure, and the sudden appearance in his 
place of Mr. Tremore, a name never heard 
before. Many were the exclamations of 
'* How very strange !" " 'Tis just like him" 
" He never does any thing like other people !" 
But there were some present whose very 
existence in society depended on their cha- 
racter for early information. Some of these, 
when appealed to, merely shook their heads, 
and put on a sage " I could an' if I would" 
look ; but others played a bolder game. The 
placarders of Fleet-street have their parallels 
in the salons of the great. If there be no 
news, it is the part of these lying gazettes to 
make it. 

"Indeed you flatter me," said a grey- 
headed gentleman to a group of ladies whose 
oracle he was. " I know nothing on the 
subject ; but I have heard" 

"That is it; what have you heard?" ex- 
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claimed an impetuous young girl in the 
brilliant bloom of her fiJseJu. 

" I have heard'' — he laid a marked stress 
on that word — " that this Tremore is a ward 
of Cavendish, and that he is the proprietor 
of a great part of those estates — you under-* 
stand — ^which were thought to b e ■ ■ Per- 
haps I had better not say any more." 

" I must say I think that's very likely^** 
broke in an elegantly-dressed dame of middle 
age whose pedigree went up to the Conquest. 
" Really one is never sure about these new 
men. There's no trusting them. Depend 
on it, as Plantagenet said to me yesterday^ 
the Roman patricians had good reason for 
their hatred and ridicule of the novua hmor 

^'Cavendish a new manl" shrieked two 
young ladies together. 

" Comparatively I mean^ of course ; his 
lather was lord mayor, or common-council- 
man, or deputy-ward, or something of that 
sort ; I don't know much about those odiousi 
city titles. But who was his grandfather, I 
should like to know ? " 

" Ah 1 that's what I should like to know,'^ 
said the greyheaded gentleman^ whose rooms 
in Grosvenor-street were hung with portraits 
of his ancestors, there being more than one 
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blue ribbon among thenu Keally one never 
knows how those sort of people make their 
money^ Nor," he added below his breath, 
" on how sandy a foundation their great for- 
tunes stand." 

This gentleman, in spite of his ancestry, 
was proud two days ago to be sent by Caven- 
dish on an errand. But the announcement 
of his departure for a year, had made a sudden 
change in his sentiments. 

" How shocking, though^ if Cavendish 
has kept this gentleman out of his estates ! " 
said the impetuous young lady, who had 
some pretensions to the character of an 
heiress. 

" Or," said the greyheaded oracle of the 
party, as if the phrase slipped unconsciously 
from his tongue, "if he should not be able 
to give a satisfactory account of his trustee- 
ship." 

This supposition appeared very shocking to 
several ladies of the party, and there seemed 
a chance of a discussion on Chancery control, 
when the young belle of the party turned 
the current of the discourse by asking — 

" Is he so handsome as they say ? " 

The gentleman slightly shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as much as to say, " Some persons may 
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tliink so.^ Bat the marcliioiiess, who that 
moment came ap, retomed an answer — 

" I am told,** she siud, '' that he is quite 
an Apollo. Lovely blue eyes, dazzling com- 
plexion, and the most perfect el^ance of 
form." 

This report was hailed with a murmur of 
admiration. 

" Dear marchioness," asked the lady who 
boasted her descent fipom the Conquest, " are 
you sure he will come ? " 

" Bellstar teUs me it was all arranged he 
should come here with Freeborn. I know 



no more." 



" How tiresome ! " said another of the 
party who had heretofore been sQent. '' Is 
not that Mr. Laneton stepping across the 
lawn so briskly?" 

" Surely," cried another; " depend on it, 
there is something going forward where he 
is. We had better move that way." 

The lady was right. Mr. Laneton, with 
his blandest manner, was the first to meet 
Freeborn and his friend as they entered the 
grounds, and in a few moments he had con- 
trived to impress Florian with a highly 
favourable opinion of his courtesy. The 
latter soon found himself tolerably at ease. 
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His intelligence quickly caught the few hints 
which Freeborn had given him. He appre- 
ciated the importance of not arriving until 
the gardens were full, that his entrance, 
though quiet, might cause a proper sensation ; 
and he readily caught the " nil admirari" air, 
which he was told was best suited to his first 
introduction to the world. As he stood, the 
centre of observing eyes, forming at each step 
new acquaintances, he appeared as bland, as 
cold, as smiling, and as impassible as that 
illustrious gentileman of our court with whom 
no approach to familiarity can be permitted. 
But a keen observer could see, nevertheless, 
that the manner was assumed. His clear 
lively eyes brightened with the approach 
of every new face, and he hailed Bellstar, 
who was indolently leaning over the back of 
a rustic seat, with the frank cordiality due 
to an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Laneton took the opportunity of 
drawing Freeborn aside, and when they 
were in a sheltered walk the face of the 
millionnaire assumed a grave and business- 
like aspect. 

"Do you recollect," he said with some 
sternness to the careless spendthrift, "that 
every one of your bills has been dishonoured 
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for the last twelvemonth, and that more are 
continually falling due on my hands ? You 
know I speak to you as a friend. You must 
make some settlement." 

Freeborn, who never had any other thought 
than how he could get over the day, acknow- 
ledged the justice of Mr. Laneton's remarks. 
" But you know," said he, " that this isn't 
exactly the place for such matters. Wait 
till to-morrpw.^ 

" I know your to-morrows," Mr. Laneton 
answered with a stem smile ; " and as to the 
place, I must catch you when I can. Tell 
me now, in a word, what you have to pro- 
pose. I wish to serve you, if I can. But 
to-morrow it may be too late." He looked 
round to see no one was within hearing. 
" To-morrow you will be arrested at the suit 
of Lazarus." 

" That's confoundedly unlucky!" said Free- 
bom, his large face assuming something 
like an aspect of seriousness; "con- 
foundedly unlucky just now — because I 
don't want to be out of the way. What 
the deiice can I do ? " He pondered a mo- 
ment; then, putting on a determined look, 
and slightly bending his heavy brows, he 
seized his companion earnestly by the arms. 
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"Now, I'll' tell you what it is, Laneton, yoii 
mitst be my iriend this time, and I'll do 
whatever you say. Give me another chance ; 
come now, once more : you will, I know, and 
I shall be eternally obliged to you." 

This was said in Freeborn's most earnest 
tones of persuasion ; but it did not suit Mr. 
Laneton's plan to comply a* once, though 
he had brought matters to exactly the point 
he wished. He was above the meanness of 
affecting embarrassment as the motive for 
hisimportunify; he always jdaced his tons- 
actions on a feir business footing ; and, when 
he said he could go no farther, he meant that 
the circumstajQces of his petitioner did not jus* 
tify him in going further. His precise reasons 
for pressing Freeborn at this particular time 
were not, perhaps, very clear to himself. 
Eminent men (and Mr. Laneton was a very 
eminent man in his peculiar line) act more 
crften from instinct than from calculation; 
and his instinct suggested to him that Free- 
bom might possibly be useful, now that he 
appeared as the confidential friend of an in- 
experienced young man whose own fortune 
was probably ample, and who must have 
magnificent expectations as the representa- 
tive of one of the ridiest personages in the 
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kingdom. After a little hesitation, there- 
fore, put on to save appearances, and to 
enhance the weight of the obligation, he 
yielded to the urgent remonstrances of Free* 
bom, and consented to relieve him from 
his most pressing liabilities. The pair 
were not ill matched. The carelessness of 
the man of straw, is a safe defence against 
the sharpness of the usurer. Freeborn had 
no intention of either keeping or breaking 
his promise. Mr. Laneton understood this, 
but thought he might possibly make him 
pay his debts in some other way. As they 
emerged from the secluded walk into the 
open sunshine, they easily dressed their 
countenances to the smiling aspect of the 
gay groups with which they mingled. 

" Holloa, Freeborn !" said Dudley, whom 
they encountered on their return; "I have 
been looking for you; where have you been ? " 

" Oh 1 " Freeborn answered in his off-hand 
manner, and with his accustomed smile 
dimpling his fat features; " Mr. Laneton has 
been so good as to give me a clue to a little 
maze at the bottom of that walk there which 
puzzled me." 

"Confound the maze! I did not think 
you were so foolish as to waste your time 
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with such nonsense. Have you seen Lady 
Geraldine ?" 

" Not to-day yet. Is she here ? " 

^' I suppose so; I must see if I can hunt 
her up." 

" And I must go and look after my pro- 
t^g^. , He may get into mischiei^ you know, 
as he's so raw." 

" I'll accompany you," Mr. Laneton said. 
" I should like to know him better, as he is 
connected with Cavendish." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

His fktber's aeres. who ei^oys in peaee. 
Or makes his neighbonrs glad if he increase; 
Whose cheeifhl tenants bless their yearly toil, 
Tet to their lord owe more than to the soil; 
Whose ample lawns are not ashamed to feed 
The milky hdfer or deserving steed; 
Whose rising forests, not fbr pride or show. 
But flitnre buildings, futnre navies grow :-^ 
Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then raise a town. 

Pope. 

In the meanwhile, Florian had joined him- 
self to Bellstar. Though his manner was 
tolerably confident, he had a vague feeling 
of shyness and alarm at the thought of being 
left alone in a brilliant, but to him strange, 
crowd. Bellstar, with his eyes bent to the 
ground, and a thoughtful smile lurking at 
the comer of his lips, led his companion 
through the gardens, occasionally naming 
some* person to him, or giving, in a quiet 
manner, and with an air of the greatest 
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Tineoncem, as if he were speaking of some 
indiflFerent subject, an outline of the charac- 
ters of those who swept by hiin. 

" 1 shall soon, with your aid, have a nu- 
merous circle of friendg," Tremore remarked, 
as the in]troductions grew in number. 

" That, excuse me, is the simplest thing I 
have heard you say yet Those persons I 
have named to you were anxious to know 
you ; but it is for you to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance as little or as much as you please. 
May I venture to offer you a word of ad- 
Vice? 

" Indeed, I shall be thankful for it. I 
merely look on myself as a scholar here." 

" Beware, then, ' of forming any intimate 
connections suddenly. You will find your- 
self courted, and most by those whom it is 
least for your advantage you should know 
much of You had never seen Mr. Laneton 
before, I presume ? " 

" Never. Is he one I ought to beware 
,of?" 

Bellstar involuntarily heaved a slight sigh 
as he replied — 

" Most persons think themselves honoured 
by his intimacy. He is a powerful man, if 
you can understand that — ^powerful to crush 
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or to raise ; that is caution enough. I ad- 
mire him ; but I am forced to wish I had 
never known him. Excuse my frankness. 
I repose in your honour." 

" You may do so safely." 

" Your look assures me of that. If the 
face be an index of the mind, you yet know 
only the feirest side of men. See, there is a 
person passing now, you ought to know. 
No," he added, seeing the eyes of Tremore 
taking a wrong direction — " not him, but the 
one bowing to the lady with her hand on the 
garden chair." 

"I see; he is rather short, and plainly 
dressed." 

" Yes ; his name is Smith, John Smith — 
and an excellent fellow he is:. If I had a 
son, I should feel inclined to make him take 
that gentleman as a model for his con- 
duct." 

"At all events, he is not distingue in 
appearance." 

" No ; yet I think him handsome, and so 
will you, when you become better acquainted 
with his expression." 

The gentleman thus referred to was about 
the middle size, and his compact, well-knit 
figure, indicated strength, agility, and great 
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capacity of exertion. He was several years 
turned forty, perhaps had reached fifty in- 
deed: but his countenance, browned by 
exposure to the weather, had settled into 
such an habitual smile of good-humour, that 
he might easily be mistaken for many years 
younger than he was. His forehead was 
low but smooth, and he had one of those 
arched or Roman noses, which the ingenious 
author of " Nosology" has connected, by the 
best examples of ancient and modem achieve- 
ment, with strength of will and determina- 
tion of character. His eyes were of a spark- 
ling hazel, his mouth and chin pleasantly 
dimpled, and his dark chestnut hair fell round 
his small and well-shaped head in easy waves. 
He would not, however, have been thought 
more than ordinarily good-looking, but for 
his expression of tranquil and benevolent 
good-humour, which was mingled with some 
show of that joyous and jovial air which 
Scott has described as a striking charac- 
teristic of James V. of Scotland — 

" Forward and frolic glee was there. 
The will to do, the soul to dare.** 

Tremore remarked, as this gentleman, 
passed nearer, that he had seldom seen a 
happier-looking face. 
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" It is the reflex of his disposition and for- 
tune," replied Bellstar. " When Smith came 
of age he found his estates heavily encumber- 
ed, and every way impoverished. He had 
been bred to the bar ; but he determined to 
quit Lincoln's Inn, that he might attend to 
the improvement of his property. He began 
by taking some poor farms into his own 
hands ; and by force of good example, good 
management, skilful farming, and judicious 
expenditure, he has now one of the finest 
properties in the midland counties. Every 
thing he undertakes prospers; and this is 
the more extraordinary, as his best friends 
must allow that his capacity is of a limited 
order. Though careful in his expenditure, 
he confers happiness on all about him; and 
though with scarcely a quality that rises 
above mediocrity, he is universally a favou- 
rite." 

" How, then," asked Tremore, " do you 
account for his success and popularity ? " 

" Why, chiefly I suppose, I ought to say, 
by the exercise of that fair share of good 
sense with which Heaven has blessed him. 
But, to be candid, he owes his prosperity 
quite as much to his defects as to his merits." 

'' To his defects ! Indeed!" 
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" Yes. I will try to clear this paradox by 
an Ulustration. Suppose two men have to 
elbow their way through a crowd— one so 
delicately constituted as to be susceptible to 
the slightest injury; the other, thick-skinned, 
hardy, and indifferent to thumps and squeezes 
— ^which do you suppose would come out of 
the press best ?" 

" Oh I the latter, of course." 

" Certainly, the finer nature would suJBfer 
most. Smith, though a capital fellow, is one 
of the thick-skinned race; perhaps I should 
rather say, he is a capital fellow on that ac- 
count. He has no tastes active enough to 
tempt him to extravagance; no passions suf- 
ficiently strong to warp hi& judgment ; no 
feelings so keen as to disturb the comfort of 
his everyday life. The course of his exist- 
ence goes like clock-work; yet he has enough 
of the better spirit of humanity about him to 
delight in benevolence, and to do as much 
good as he possibly can, without any serious 
self-sacrifice." 

"Are those his children with him?'^ 
asked Tremore. 

" Yes ; he has a charming family. He 
married an heiress, as beautiful as she was 
rich, aa amiable as she was accomplished. 
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He lost her tWo or three years since, and that 
was the only misfortune of his life ; but his 
country-house is still the most cheerful and 
pleasant in the land. You see how he plays 
with his children. He is famous for all field- 
sports, and has the finest horses and best dogs 
in the world." 

"With whom," asked Tremore, "is he 
speaking now ? " indicating a small meagre- 
looking man, in whose manner fussy preten- 
sion curiously contended with native mean- 
ness. 

"With his opposite in every respect — ^that 
is Lord Glarvale, an Irish viscount ; but I 
have no mind to draw his character. Come, 
shall we move ?" 

"Stay a minute I" exclaimed Freeborn, 
who, having approached softly behind them, 
had heard Florian's question. "By Jove! 
I must put Tremore on his guard against 
the Glarvales. They are the most dan- 
gerous people^ he's likely to meet here. 
Her ladyship is, no doubt, busy in baiting 
her traps for him at this very moment. 
He must not face her without the usual 
'caver 

" Oh!" said Bellstar laughingly, "you ex- 
aggerate the danger." 
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" It is all very well for an invulnerable dog 
like you to say so," returned Freeborn ; "but 
just recollect that my friend here has not 
had his dip in the St}^ yet. I assure you," 
he said, turning to Tremore, " nothing less 
than a full knowledge of the old people will 
suffice to defend you from the fascinations 
of Lady Geraldine." 

"Is she so bewitching, then?" enquired 
Florian. 

" You should ask Bellstar that. Here, 
Godfrey I Is Lady Geraldine bewitching ?" 

But Bellstar had strolled forward, and 
was deaf to the question. 

" The truth is," said Freeborn, " that these 
Glarvales would never find admittance into 
decent folks' company if it wasn't for that 
eldest girl of theirs. Glarvale, who is as 
stingy as Molifere's Harpagm, has contrived, 
in spite of his parsimony, to increase the en- 
cumbrances which his good-natured ancestors 
accumulated on the family estates. Yet he 
has such an absurd notion of his self-conse- 
quence, that his poverty is made ridiculous 
instead of pitiable. He is always scheming 
to retrieve his fortunes ; but the blockhead 
goes so clumsily to work, that his schemes 
always end in failure, so that his unlucky 
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efforts to get out of the mire only plunge 
hira deeper into it. He is always ready to 
sell his name for a consi-der-a-tion ; but 
though the name be abused as vilely as a 
hack let out to a Cockney for a Sunday's 
hire, the consideration money never comes. 
Like the hero of Monk Lewis, he is always 
cheated of his fee by the devil who tempts 
him. His lady, with more wit than himself, 
and equal pride, is scarcely less unlucky. 
Though she employs every stratagem to get off 
some of her daughters, there is not a bidding 
for one of them in the matrimonial market. 
My lord groans and grumbles as she plunders 
him to set the girls off to the best advan- 
tage, and has the mortification of seeing 
hopes raised only to be frustrated. Lady 
Geraldine is their great care just now; and, 
entre naus^ it is said that Dudley is smitten, 
and only awaits for some encouragement 
from the lady to declare himself. If so, the 
mancBUvring mamma will have made one 
great hit. Do you take care of your heart 
— you will see Lady Geraldine presently." 

As he spoke, they reached the neighbour* 
hood of a marquee, picturesquely planted on 
a knoll shaded by trees, with its gay-coloured 
streamers floating above the green foliage. 
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From this tent came sounds of smart retort 
and ringing laughter. 

" There is a gay party there, apparently," 
Tremore remarked. 

" Let's go in, and see what the fun's 
about," returned Freeborn. " I'll lay my life 
that witch is in it 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

She was a woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 

With goodly grace, and comely personage. 
That was on earth not easie to compare. 

Full of great love. 

Spenser. 

TiiEY entered the marquee, and found a 
party of ladies and gentlemen in gay and 
animated discourse. But the eye of Tre- 
more saw only one in that bright assemblage. 

Reclining on a rustic couch, with her dress 
in the slightest possible degree of disorder 
from the heat — ^the bonnet a little pushed 
from the head, the strings untied, the coim- 
tenance flushed, the ringlets removed from 
the forehead, the parasol negligently borne 
in hand, the whole face radiant with health 
and spirits, the eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion, and the exquisitely moulded figure 
resting in an attitude of repose-was a lady 
passed the bud of youth, but in the first 
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bloom of womanhood, whom he instantly re- 
cognised as the fair being of his adventure 
at the Park gates, and whose image had 
strangely dwelt m his imagination from that 
hour. Of what passed in the next few mo- 
ments he was hardly conscious, until he found 
himself seated at the lady's side, though he 
caught the name — Lady Geraldine Glar- 
vale. A nervous tremor seized him, and 
his face was alternately flushed and pale. 
Bellstar suggested that a slight faintness had 
seized him, and instantly some iced water 
was applied to his lips. Lady Geraldine, in 
whom, the feeling of the woman — ^that feeling 
which prompts her to lay aside her reserve 
when kind offices are called for— tore off her 
glove, and, wetting her dainty fingers in the 
glass, applied them to his temples. He 
thanked her by his smiles, and in a moment 
assured her that it was nothing. 

" I have been used to so quiet a life," he 
remarked naturally, "that this lias been a 
fatiguing day to me." 

" A fatiguing day !" she remarked; " why, 
it has only just commenced yet. We were 
arranging a quadrille for the bed costume at 
Devonshire-house to-night. Do you purpose 
going?" 
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" I tHnk not. This life is new to me, and 
I .must beghi soberly." 

As she saw the natural hue of his faee 
return, her own became flushed with a 
deeper dye. She dried her hand hastUy on 
a napkin, and said in a low tone*^ 

" I am afraid I have been too officious. 
But at the moment I thought you appeared 
faint, and it struck me, besides, that we had 
met before." 

"How is that, Lady Geraldine?" asked 
BeUstar. "Mr. Tremore's face, once seen, is 
not lightly to be forgotten." 

"No ; that is what I think. But one sees 
so many persons in a week, that it is difficult 
to keep them all in remembrance. I often 
long for one of those convenient persons who 
accompanied the great Romans through the 
streets, to name the citizens as they passed. 
He could solve in a moment the doubt which 
puzzles me. If it was not you, Mr. Tremore, 
I have seen lately, it was some one strikingly 
like you." 

Dudley, who was in the marquee, 3aid — 

" That is quite near enough ; we do not ex- 
pect ladies to have very exact memories. By 
, Jupiter ! I feel getting faint myself. Don't 
put on your glove just yet, I^ady Geraldio^." 
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" No one minds what Mr. Dudley says ! " 
she exclaimed, rather pettishly; and then, 
to turn the subject, she addressed Mr. Lane- 
ton, who that moment entered the marquee. 

" Have you not brought Una with you ? " 
she enquired. 

" I entreated her to come," he answered, 
" but I could not prevail on her. Her distaste 
for society seems to increase. Is not that 
strange in one so young ? " 

" She is ill, perhaps," Bellstar said, consi- 
derately. " She has a look of extreme deli- 
cacy." 

"I thought so myself," Mr. Laneton re- 
turned; "but Sir James Clark assures me 
that she has no trace of disease, and indeed, 
that, notwithstanding the fragility of her ap- 
pearance, she has naturally a sound constitu- 
tion." 

" Oh ! girls of her age," Dudley remarked, 
^* are subject to all kinds of fancies. Why 
not invite a few of her young friends to stay 
with her?" 

" Because she will not permit it," he an- 
swered. " Usually, when I have visiters, she 
remains shut up in her own apartments." 

Lady Geraldine mused a few moments. 

" Una, though so young," she said, " al- 
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ready displays the lines of a decided cha- 
racter." 

" Rather an unamiable one though, eh?" 
breathed Freeborn in a smiling whisper. 

" Perhaps," she said sharply and in as low 
a tone, " it is better to have an unamiable 
character than no character at all." Then, 
again addressing Mr. Laneton, she continued, 
*'I remember your remarking, some time 
since, that her teachers said her intelligence 
outran their tuition. How was that ?" 

" She has, indeed," he answered, " a rare 
capacity for learning. One master bored me 
to let him teach her mathematics, and another 
Greek. But latterly she has shown no taste 
for study. An invincible melancholy seems to 
have seized her. If I remonstrate with her, 
she leaves the room ; but, when I see her next, 
her eyes are red and swollen from weeping; 
and, if a night intervenes, her maid tells me 
she has had no sleep, and that she has been 
up with her constantly bathing her temples. 
What can be done with such a child? " 

This conversation, it must be remarked, 
was carried on almost wholly by Lady Ger- 
aldine and Mr. Laneton. The other persons 
present caught a few words only occasionally, 
while conversing on other topics. 
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"In my opinion," Lady Geraldine observed, 
" her case is not so singular as you appear to 
think. You have no other children, and you 
do not understand her. She has quick feel- 
ings and a fine capacity, and such holy in- 
stincts that every one ought to love her. 
She suffers nowirom that sentiment of the use- 
lessness of her own being — of a vacancy in 
her nature, which commonly afflicts persons 
of ardent imaginations in the bud of life. 
' Ce qui tue c'est I'inaction; c'est de sentir 
tout son 6tre inutile; c'est de n'avoir rien k 
combattre, rien k immoler.' It is at her time 
of life that the soul — distinct irom the mind 
— ^is truly bom. Then a vague want, unfelt 
before, arises in the breast. Bellstar — ^here a 
moment ! What writer is it who says, that 
God is an unutterable sigh lying in the depths 
of the soul?" 

" Some German, doubtless," Bellstar an- 
swered; "but I cannot name him." 

" In the heart of a young maiden," she 
continued with animation, "there is an 
unutterable sigh beside that one reserved 
for faith. A vague aspiration, sad if it 
be ungratified, wasting the body, depress- 
ing the spirits, eating into the heart; but, 
if it be fulfilled, then blossoming with 
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new and pure delights, strengtlieniBg the 
nature, expanding the soul, raising the 
mind to an elevation it has never known 

before." 

^- And that sigh?" asked Bellstar, bending 
on her his fine chestnut eyes with an earnest 
glance. 

She returned it without shrinking, as she 
answered — 

"Is love!" 

Dudley, who arrived every where at a mo- 
ment the most inopportune, had caught the 
closing words, and, with his usual effrontery, 
said — 

"I suppose you speak from experience, 
Lady Geraldine ?" 

" The character of Una Laneton," she said, 
"is very different from mine. You know 
me well enough, Mr. Dudley, to be aware 
that I am not given to sentiment; but I can 
admire persons of a higher nature than my- 
self. Go to the marchioness, and ask her for 
her pattern-book of village laces; I must 
show it to Mr. Tremore." 

" Fair lady," he said jestingly, " when you 
command, I must perforce obey." 

" Is he not a strange mortal?" said Lady 
Geraldine to Tremore. 
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" Very I" he replied. " I must say I do 
not much like what 1 have seen of him." 

"Perhaps not; certainly he is not a^ee- 
able. I do not know whether he is most to 
be pitied or blamed." 

" How is that, pray ? " 

" He has no faith in truth or goodness, 
and lives an unbeliever in the best part of 
humanity. Is not that a shocking kind of 
scepticism ? " 

It was characteristic of this lady, that she 
always seemed to fear she should betray too 
much feeling, and that, when her mind began 
to glow with one subject, she suddenly 
changed it. She feigned not to hear a fur- 
ther question of Tremore concerning Dudley, 
but beckoned Freeborn to her, and enquired 
if he had seen Cavendish before his departure? 

" No," he answered, *' but I had a letter 
from him. We had a glorious bit of fun to- 
day, rummaging over his house in Belgrave- 
square. But he was resolved to do odd 
things to the last. It's really quite laugh- 
able, you know." 

" Well, I am dying to hear it." 

" Why, that large saloon of his^— quite a 
museum it was — the finest place I ever saw. 
What do you suppose he has done with it ?" 
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" Why, dismantled it, I suppose, and taken 
some, of the things with him I " 

*' No ; the stone-masons have been there, 
and built it up— doors, windows, and every 
entrance into it — so that there's not a cranny 
left to peep through. Isn't it a fact, Tre- 
more?" 

" True to the letter." 

" Every other place has he resigned pos- 
session of — every key has he left, even of his 
own private rooms and drawers. Faith, I 
think there's some Bluebeard mystery in the 
place, and, if I were Tremore, I would effect 
an entrance into that saloon ! " 

" It is fortunate for the peace of the world," 
she said, " that all persons are not so mis- 
chievously inclined as yourself. I dare say, 
Mr. Tremore will find room enough in the 
house without adopting your suggestion. — 
Here are the lace patterns." 

With eloquence, artless and unstudied, yet 
effective and earnest, she exhibited the 
various specimens of manufactures, and 
related how the district which produced 
these exquisite specimens of female inge- 
nuity, was a few months back only a collec- 
tion of mud hovels, noted for dirt and miser)^ 
She explained the plans which were in pro- 
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gress for elevating other districts in the 
same way. '' But what is so annoying," she 
added, " is, that benevolent intention of itself 
will do but little. There must always be 
what is called capital to begin with, and that 
makes me so angry and impatient. That is 
why I always envy people who are rich." 

Tremore looked up. He was alone in the 
tent with this fascinating and high-spirited 
woman. 

" But you are all rich here," he said. 

Was it his fancy, or were her eyes really 
moist as she answered ?— 

"That is a delusion. It proves your 
inexperience. We are no more rich because 
we appear so, than we are happy because we 
all wear smiling faces. We are trained to 
sustain our parts well. * All the world's a 
stage.' Come, now, give me a subscription. 
Here's a pencil ; you have the book in your 
hand." 

" You must advise me what shall I sign 
for." 

" Whatever you please — ^whatever you can 
spare. Let me see if I can muster a text for 
the occasion. ^ Castthy bread upon the waters.' 
But make haste ! There's a crowd of people 
coming this way." 
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He wrote : — 

" Florian Tremore, £1000 !" 

She looked at the entry. 

"This is indeed too generoos. One 
fiunk word, have you really so large a sum 
to — ^throw away, I wiU say?" 

" Really I have, and I am too happy if the 
donation gives you any pleasure." 

She gave him her hand, as she said with 
feeling — 

" You have indeed a generous heart. I 
hope we shall be friends." 

He ventured to press her hand in his own. 

" But," she answered quickly, with her 
eyes bent on the ground, " pray, remember 
we can be friends only." 

"Greraldine! Geraldine!" cried a lively 
girl entering the marquee hurriedly, "the 
concert has begun, and if you do not make 
haste, you will lose Alboni's 'Non piii 
mesta.'" She stopped as she saw a gentle- 
man, and a slight blush coloured her cheek. 

" My sister Emma, Mr. Tremore," Lady 
Geraldine said, taking the girl by the hand. 
" It is said we are very much alike; do you 
tHnk so ?" 

"Undoubtedly; but your sister is many 
years younger, I should think." 
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"Nearly ten; there are six between us, 
all girls. My brother is older than myself 

"And it is so provoking," said the thought- 
less child at her side, "none are married 
yet, though I should so like to have little 
nephews and nieces 1 " 

A shade passed over the beautifol features 
of Lady Geraldine for a moment, but then 
she recovered her natural cheerfulness. 

" This child's head," she exclaimed laugh- 
ingly, " runs on nothing but wedding dresses 
and marriage festivities, I believe. She was 
a bridesmaid yesterday. See, Emma, there 
is mamma motioning for you." 

The girl ran off, and Lady Geraldine arid 
Tremore advanced towards that part of the 
gardens where an orchestra had been erected, 
and a fashionable crowd was collected. 

" Do you know many of the persons here, 
Lady Geraldine?" he asked, surveying the 
gay assemblage with an admiring eye. 

" Nearly all of them," she answered: " that 
is, I meet them continually, and we are on 
conversible terms; but I am intimate with 
very few of them." 

" But you know Mr. Bellstar well ?" 

" Yes," she replied ; " we have known each 
other for years. To many men I should 
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point him out as an example; to you I name 
him as a waming." 

" How is that, pray? I do not under- 
stand you." 

" He has noble talents and a most amiable 
disposition. No one has had finer oppor- 
tunities of success in the highest paths of 
life. Yet through an unaccountable, and, 
as he says, unconquerable indolence, his 
ability, I might almost say his genius, is use- 
less to him — ^worse than useless — as, in de- 
fatUt of one earnest pursuit, it has led him 
to nourish expensive tastes which his fortune 
has been spent in gratifying. Had he been 
compelled to labour, he would have been great 
as a statesman, a writer, an artist. Now he 

is merely" She stopped, as if unwilling 

to finish the sentence. 

" Merely what ?" enquired Florian. 

" I was about," she answered, "to say — an 
idler. But that would be too harsh a judg- 
ment on one who has shown such admirable 
talents in so many different ways." 

" I thought," Florian remarked, " he ap- 
peared an excellent judge of sculpture, from 
his remarks this morning." 

" I have heard," Lady Geraldine s^d, "of 
your purchase at Moltoni's. I have seen the 
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•group, and I admire your taste. It is an 
exquisite design." 

"Yet," he rejoined, "Mr. Dudley ridi- 
culed it." 

"Ha!" she exclaimed quickly. "What 
did he say?" 

" I scarcely recollect now. Oh ! that the 
knight was a cross between a sheriflTs officer 
and a showman at Richardson's." 

"Was Dudley so mean?" she cried 
angrily. "I shall hate him ever after. 
And how did Bellstar bear that ?" 

"I thought most admirably; at first he 
criticised the work rather severely, but then 
he took the artist's part, though with great ' 
temper." 

Ah 1" she said, " it is no wonder he wins 
the regard of every one who knows him. 
So generous and so gentle ! So finely gifted, 

tool But" -she again checked herself, 

and in the momentary pause seemed lost in 
thought. When she again turned her face 
to her companion, it wore a smile of bright 
intelligence. " How quick are the alterna- 
tions of thought ? " she said. " Can you guess 
what was passing in my mind ? " 

" I think I can partly : you were about to 
say something in disparagement of Mr. Bell^ 
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star, but were stopped by a more geo^raos 
impulse." 

*'That was not it exactly. Recollecting 
how easily those persons who are most loved 
are duped and betrayed, I was about to 
regret that he had not a harder or a more 
commanding nature. But at that moment 
a sentence he quoted this morning struck 
me, 'Each angel is its own species.' Do 
you see the application ?" 

"That men in that respect resemble 
angels?" 

" Something more. That among the 
higher order of men each character is dis- 
tinct, and each incompatible with another. 
So that, if we find a person estimable for 
certain qualities, we must not regret he does 
not possess other qualities which would 
render him a different being from that he is. 
To accept people as they are, without trying 
them by an imaginary standard of perfec- 
tion — ^there is great wisdom in that, I 
think." 

Florian bent his eyes on the ground, and 
thought he had never before heard so charm- 
ing a lesson in philosophy. Yet he was not 
quite pleased with the interest the lady took 
in Bellstar ; and, a rare thing with him, he 
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felt inclined to be disputatious, and to con- 
tend for perfection, when she again changed 
the subject, and spoke of the concert and the 
singers. In a few moments they were in 
the thick of the crowd, and were joined by 
Freeborn, who kept a k^en eye on Tremore. 

"You have missed Alboni," he said. 
" Lady Geraldihe, this is too bad of you ! A 
good many people would be angry, you 
know ; but you are such a privileged per- 
sonage, that" 

" I can do what I please, you would say. 
You should speak quicker when you mean 
to be complimentary. I have a piece of 
news for you, as I know you love gossip. 
Darner was seen in town this mommgl" 

" Damer ! Why, it's not his time yet." 

" Damer I " echoed Mr. Dudley, who was 
within hearing. " Who saw him ? " 

"That is of no consequence," answered 
Lady Geraldine. I can depend on my infor- 
mation. What reason has Mr. Dudley for 
disUkinghim?" 

This frank question seemed to disconcert 
the person to whom it was addressed. 

" A good many people now," he answered, 
with something like asperity, " would think 
Lady Geraldine's enquiry a very rude one. 
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But I will only ask her why she thinks I 
disUke Mr. Dudley ?" 

" Because," she replied, unhesitatingly, " I 
saw your brow darken when you heard his 
name ; and because, too, I have often seen 
you test his patience severely." 

" Ha, ha I " he laughed, rather sneeringly, 
" your parasol is to be turned into a rod, 
is it; and I, like a naughty schoolboy, must 
give you an account of my actions? No, no. 
Lady Geraldine, it has not quite come to that 
yetr 

With the last word he, turned away, as if 
satisfied with the sting he had left behind 
him. Lady Geraldine coloured, and then 
laughed, exclaiming — 

" He is an ill-natured creature, and quite 
incorrigible, I believe. I shall have to give 
him up." 

"Who is the Mr. Damer of whom you 
speak?" Tremore enquired, softly. 

" Who is Damer I" she repeated, in accents 
of astonishment. " Well, that is a very natu- 
ral question. Freeborn, who is Damer? " 

"That is very rich, certainly," Freeborn 
said, in his usual lazy manner. Then, turn- 
ing to the person next him, he said, " Who 
ii Damer?" 
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The enquiry seemed to be relished as a 
capital jest. When the laughter had a little 
subsided, Lady Geraldine attempted to solve 
the puzzle. 

" Darner," she said, " is almost as great a 
mystery as his friend Cavendish. He lives 
in the country, no one knows where. He 
has no relatives, no connections. He is as 
austere as a monk. No one knows half so 
much as he, yet every one wonders where his 
knowledge can be gained. If an unusually 
clever book is written anonymously, it is 
sure to be ascribed to him. If you were to 
believe report, all the best leaders in the 
papers are from his pen, as well as the finest 
articles in the quarterlies. When he appears 
in the world, it is generally to announce 
some great event; politicians hang on his 
oracular words ; and, strange to say, his pro- 
phecies always come true." 

There was a buzz as she ceased, caused 
by many persons speaking together. Free- 
born took the opportunity to draw Florian 

aside. 

" There is a good deal of humbug in all 
that," he said. "She belongs to his set. 
The fellow has some sagacity, and thinks for 
himself; so he may very well be right some- 
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times. But I know he's as poor as Job, and 
writes for his bread. If he were to tell us 
where he lived, somebody would call on him 
one of these fine mornings, and find him 
blacking his own boots." 

"We are leaving the concert," Tremore 
said, who found they had already threaded 
their way through the crowd. 

" To be sure. You have stayed here long 
enough. That magnificent subscription was 
a fine piece of generalship. Every one is 
talking about it already. You mustn't make 
yourself too cheap at first. We'll dine alone 
to-day, just look in at the French play, and 
then see what's to be done to-morrow. How 
do you like Lady Geraldine ? Eh ? She's a 
clever girl, isn't she?" 

"I think her quite charming. Has she 
many admirers ?" 

" Admirers ! Oh yes I She finds them 
plentiful as * blackberries, and it seems as 
though she had really captivated Dudley, 
though he's a dangerous fellow to lay traps 
for. But something must be risked, I sup- 
pose, for such a splendid prize." 

" Indeed ! I should have thought it more 
likely she would favour Bellstar as a suitor 
than Dudley." 
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"Bellstar, pooh! He's out of sight al- 
together, poor fellow I She must marry to 
get a position, not to please herself, and she's 
a sensible girl enough to know that. Bell- 
star ! a fellow without a shilling, who lives 
nobody knows how I Why, my lady would 
go mad, and my lord suspend himself from 
his bedpost in his garters at the thought." 

With this they reached the garden gate. 
But Tremore did not leave the grounds with- 
out a hearty shake of the hand from Mr. 
Laneton, and some flattering words, care- 
lessly spoken, which made the young man 
desirous of cultivating his further acquaint- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Bata in its manner of growth is very singular. At first it is a 
ereeper, dinging for support round some yoong tree. For a time both 
flourish together in dose embrace; but as they grow, the subtle Bata* 
appearing to sap the strength of its early supporter, winds its strong 
arms around, by slow degxees crushes it to death, and eventually becomes 
itself the tree. The Putakea is generally favoured with these embraces, 
which, though slow, are sure to kill. — Hunthotaea New Zealand, 

There are some people who are never idle 
in repose, and some people who are never 
industrious in activity. Mr. Laneton be- 
longed to the former class. He would do 
more work while quietly sipping his wine 
and cracking his filberts, than many a bustling 
fellow would get through from sunrise to 
midnight. When he had dined he reviewed 
the events of the day, considered how far they 
had advanced his interests, and, connecting 
circumstance with circumstance, decided on 
the next steps to be taken. His large keen 
grey eyes at this time nearly always sparkled 
with pleasure, for he rarely found any thing 
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in his review of the day's transactions to dis- 
please him. He was one of those happily- 
constituted persons who avoid (in their own 
opinion, at least) both the great branches of 
human error. He neither did the thmgs he 
ought not to have done, nor left undone the 
things he ought to have done. 

Money-getting is different from most other 
pursuits of life in this, that if a man be in 
earnest about it he need have little fear of 
disappointment. No matter what his position 
in life may be, if he loves money better than 
his own ease and enjoyment, better than food 
and sleep, than wife and children, than cha- 
rity and religion — ^if he fixes his soul in- 
tently on amassing it — then he will succeed. 
All great misers, like the renowned Jemmy 
Wood of Gloucester, have begun from no- 
thing. 

But it would be injustice to Mr. Laneton 
to compare him with the class vulgarly known 
^s misers. He could be liberal, and even pro- 
fuse, when he had an object in view. His 
establishment was handsome, and he made a 
generous allowance for superfluities. He 
was not exactly the founder of his own for- 
tune; it had been "fructifying" for three 
generations ; but, under his able management, 

VOL. I. Q 
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it had thriven bo well, that he counted hun- 
dreds where his father had counted only unit4s. 
He never considered the €nd of his vast 
wealth. It was his business to amass money ; 
and he liked ihe occupation so well, that it 
iMigrossed every thought of his mind. He 
approached wealth by instinct ; by instinct 
he wound round it the coils of his art, in the 
shape of mortgages, bonds, liens, notes of 
hand, I XJ's ; and all so naturally, that, 
when a great estate fell into his possession, 
he was puzzled to tell how he first obtained 
a hold on it, and how that hold became gra- 
dually strengthened. 

Freeborn characterised him as a locomo- 
tive in the world of commerce ; and he was 
right Men like Mr. Laneton connect cities 
together — set trade in motion — keep money 
in circulation, and carry thousands safely on 
their w^y. That is the fair side of their 
character. But, on the other hand, they 
will, with their iron intelligence and untfav 
ing energy, sweep every obstacle from before 
them — crush every tMng in their path — and 
now and then spread ruin and destruction 
round, wounding, mangling, and killing 
without mercy. The great capitalist is, 
indeed, il weighty locomotive peiforsdng 
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great services, but not without toll duly 
taken. Mr. Laneton, at the time I introduce 
him to my readers, is at the height of his 
prosperity. He has tiiriven on panics, and 
gathered to himself the fragments of those 
fortunes which hare been broken np by un* 
prosperous times. He is made of different 
stuff to failing merchants. He has nothing 
soft and gentlemanly in his nature. His 
pocket ledger is constantlyAbcmt his person ; it 
is with him in the park, at the dinner- table, 
in the ball-room. He rises at four in the 
morning to study it. Well worthy is it of 
all his care. The destinies of hundreds are 
marked in its pages. More prophetic than 
sybilline leaves, they foreshadow the course 
of some of those brilliant flies of fashion, who 
seem to bask in the brightest rays of the 
sun ; of some great aristocratic houses, which 
shall sink in ruin when the fatal cross of red 
ink is set against their names; of some firms 
of good repute, which shall tumble down in 
rottenness when their last shred of security 
is gone, and money becomes too dear to 
trust them with it longer; of some politi- 
cians — ^this, reader, in your ear — to whose 
eccentridties I could, by aid of that ledger, 
furnish an explanation, if I loved to contem- 
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plate the baser side of humanity. Do you 
say this picture is overcharged? Then I 
tell you, that you do not understand the age 
in which you live — ^that you are wholly 
ignorant of that power which, more mystical 
and secret in its operations than the priest- 
craft of Egypt, more potent in its effect than 
the shock of armies, rules in this realm as 
the false prophet ruled in Khorassan, with a 
sway the more irresistible from the veil 
which hangs over its bestial features. Mr. 
Laneton is a hard man by nature-^-he could 
not be so rich were he otherwise. But let 
us beware how we judge him rashly. The 
eagle has his place in creation, equally with 
the lamb he bears away in his talons. Tha 
harshest man is htit an embodied fate. It is 
the will of Providence, not the artificial rule 
of society, that what we call imprudence 
shall receive the penalty of crime. If you 
doubt this assertion, refer to the pages of 
that profoimd divine of our church, who has 
explained and justified the ways of God to 
man: — 

" There is a certain bound to imprudence 
and misbehaviour, which, being transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance in the 
natural course of things. It is further very 
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mucli to be remarked, that neglects from in* 
considerateness, want of attention, not look- 
ing about us to see what we have to do, are 
often attended with consequences altogether 
as dreadful as any active misbehaviour from 
the most extravagant passion." — Butler's 
Analogy, 

Why carelessness should often be punished 
in this world more heavily than guilt ; why 
improvidence should be visited with the 
penalty of crime — ^it is not for me to enquire. 
We must respect those decrees of heaven, of 
which we imperfectly understand the reason. 
It is the mission of men like Mr. Laneton to 
enforce obedience to this law. Though their 
office be hateful, its action may be salutary ; 
and, like those terrible epidemics which creep 
on us from contempt of nature's rules, they 
may serve to maintain moral healthfulness, 
by occasionally exhibiting the frightful con- 
sequences which result from their neglect. 

On quitting Roehampton, Mr. Laneton 
dined alone ; and after settling in his mind 
some transactions of the day, as he sat at 
dessert, he thought of the marchioness's fSte^ 
of the persons he had met, how many of them 
were his creditors, what ones were nearly 
ripe, what ones were only in the act of ston* 
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ing, and then methodically advancing from 
point to point, for he never suflfered his 
thoughts to wander, he came to Tremore, and 
conceived it would be only good-natured to 
show him some attention, as he was so new 
to life. With this view he decided on mak- 
ing him known to his daughter Una. That 
settled, he rang for coffee, and went to the 
drawing-room. 

The household of Mr. Laneton was pre- 
sided over by a distant relative. Mrs. 
Priscilla Heartsbane was a lady of indepen- 
dent fortune, very stiff, very prejudiced, very 
selfish, of a narrow mind, and pharisaically 
strict in her religious observances. She 
would have been a Methodist but for her fear 
of compromising her gentility, and but for 
her respect for episcopacy, and especially for 
its establishments and equipages. She ap- 
proached, however, as near dissent as she 
could to keep within the pale of the church ; 
she entered into an active correspondence 
with Mr. Gorham, and made her subscription 
to a village school dependent on the prohi- 
bition of the catechism. She frequently had 
fierce quarrels with Mr. Laneton ; but chari- 
tably remembered him in her devotions as a 
" man of wrath," praying that he might be 
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plucked "as a brand from tlie burning." 
Though not quite satisfied to preside over his 
lax household, for he gave dinners on Sunday 
as commonly as on any other day, she yet could 
not resist the temptation of being mistress of 
his handsome establishment, and of being, as 
she said, a companion to her dear Una, whom 
she lost no opportunity of thwarting and 
plaguing. The shy, yet high-spirited girl 
resented her interference, and could scarcely 
be persuaded to enjoy the pleasures and 
advantages of her society. 

Mr. Laneton asked for his daughter as he 
entered the room. She was in her own 
apartments. He rang for her maid, and 
sent a particular message that he wished to 
see Miss Laneton. In a few moments the 
girl returned. "Her mistress was very 
sorry; but she had a headache, and had re- 
tired to rest." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The passions now begin to exert a powerfhl influence on the 
health; it is now that the mind rashes into a new world, and is prone 
to recdve lasting impresdons either of good or of evil ; new thoughts, new 
feelings engage the attention, and the ideas and habits now acquired, 
whether amiable or vidons, frequently become a part of our future 
existence. — Db. Cbonin. 

When Mr. Laneton was alone with his 
relative, he carelessly asked her what she 
thought of his daughter. The lady put 
on a look of mysterious reserve, as she an- 
swered — 

" I hardly like to tell you what I think of 
her. She has such very strange notions." 

" She is an odd girl, I know ; but what 
strange notions has she ? " 

" Why, very improper notions, Mr. Lane- 
ton, in my opinion, for a young lady. She 
says she cannot understand the world.'' 

"That," said Mr. Laneton, laughingly, 
" might puzzle wiser heads than hers. But 
how does she explain herself?" 
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' " That she cannot understand why there 
should be such great distinctions in the world, 
and why there should be so much of vice and 
misery in it." 

Mr. Laneton became a little serious. 

"And what did you reply to her?" he 
asked. 

" I gave her excellent advice, and told her 
that the knowledge there was so much 
misery in the world, should make her more 
thankful with her own condition." 

In the mind of the millionnaire, his sense 
that this was not the best answer to give a 
girl like Una, whose soul was opening to the 
solemn mysteries of life, struggled with indif- 
ference to the whole subject, for, like most 
practical men, he disliked any thing resem- 
bling philosophy. So he said merely — 

" Some one must have been putting these 
things in the girl's head, I should think." 

" Yes, I am sure somebody must," the lady 
remarked with emphasis. 

" Do you suspect any of the servants ?" 

" No ; I do not think it likely Una would 
talk with them. But she has seen a great 
deal of Cavendish lately, I believe." 

Mr. Laneton mused a moment, and, ex- 
pressing his own thought, said— 
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'^ Very likely ; that i» it, I dare say. He 
was a dangerous companion for a fanciful 
girl like Una." 

"A dangerous companion, indeed," said 
the lady, who was rigidly correct ; " I always 
thought him a bad-principled man." 

" Ah I " returned Mr. Laneton, " I never 
liked his principles myself. But he is gone 
now, and we must endeavour to get Una 
into society a little more." 

The rigid lady, who had been bursting 
with anxiety to announce a discovery she 
had made that morning, thought this a 
favourable moment for introducing it. ^ 

" Instead of getting her more into society/' 
she said, ''and suffering her to have her own 
way, as she has been accustomed to do, you 
had much better place her for a time in 
some pious family, where she would be sub- 
ject to becoming restraint. Mr. Laneton," 
here her voice became alarmingly solemn, 
" I am bound to tell you, that your daughter 
is a very dangerous person — ^very dangerous 
indeed. I had occasion to go to her drawers 
this morning, and what do you suppose I 
found there?" 

• Mr. Laneton leant back in his chair, with 
a provoking smile on his countenance, for 
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his equaniBoity was not to be disturbed by 
trifles. 

" Given," he said, " a young lady's drawers, 
and a maiden aunt's astonishment and in- 
dignation." 

Thereupon, crossing his legs, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and putting on 
such a look as the stage lago assumes when 
his labouring muse is delivered of those 
lines on the rare wife, " fit to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer," he seemed seriously 
to ponder the problem he had propounded. 

"Not valentines surely!" he exclaimed at 
length with mock gravity. 

^'No, Sir, a great deal worse than that." 

" Worse than that ? Well, Les Mysteres 
de Paris ? No. Love letters ? Wrong 
again. A packet of cigarettes? No; on 
my word, I believe, I must give itup." 

" I think you may as well ; for you would 
never guess the truth. You see this book. 
There!" 

The capitalist took it, and began to laugh 
at the starch lady's apprehensions, as he per- 
ceived it was a volume of Adam Smith. 

" Why, Priscilla," he said, " this is a book 
I gave the girl myself. Hearing her say a long 
time back she wanted books worth studying, 
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I presented her with a set of Smith's works, 
the man who wrote the ' Wealth of Nations/ 
Did you never hear of him ?" 

" I don't care what he wrote, Mr. Lane- 
ton ; but I know there is a great deal of rank 
heathenism in this rolume. Will you please 
to read the part where I found a book-mark, 
and to observe the passages she has under- 
lined in pencU." 

" She can find nothing wrong here, I'U 
engage," said he, as he opened the volume. 
"I care nothing for political economy ; but, as 
it's becoming fashionable, I thought Una 
might as well dabble in it a little as not." 

The volume contained Smith's Essays, Mr. 
Laneton referred to the page marked, and 
read a passage on the doctrine of the Stoics — 

" Human life itself, as well as every dif- 
ferent advantage or disadvantage which can 
attend it, might, they (the Stoics) said, 
according to different circumstances, be the 
proper object either of our choice or of our 
rejection. I am ordered, says Epictetus, 
not to dwell at Nicopolis. I do not dwell 
there. I am ordered not to dwell at Athens. 
I do not dwell at Athens. I am ordered 
not to dwell in Rome. I do not dwell in 
JRome. I am ordered to dwell in the little 
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and rocky island of Gyarse. I go and dwell 
there. But the house smokes in Gyarse. If 
the smoke is moderate, I will bear it, and 
stay there. If it is excessive, / will go to a 
house from whence no tyrant can remove me. 
I keep in mind always that the door is open 
— that I can walk out when I please, and 
retire to that hospitable house, which is at 
all times open to all the world; for beyond 
my undermost garment, beyond my body, 
no man living has any power over me. If 
your situation is upon the whole disagreeable ; 
if your house smokes too much for you^ said 
the StoicSj walk forth^ by all means. But 
walk forth without repining^ without murmur-^ 
ing^ mthout complaining. Walk forth calm, 
contented, rejoicing, returning thanks to the 
gods, who, from their infinite bounty, have 
opened the safe and quiet harbour of deathy 
at all times ready to receive us from the 
stormy ocean of human life." 

Mr. Laneton was silent for some moments 
after he had laid down the book. His saga- 
city quickly detected, by this example, how 
readily the mind gives its own colour to 
what it reads ; how the jaundiced eye sees 
nature clothed in yellow ; and the sick taste 
is nauseated by champagne. So, he thought, 
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from this grave writer Una has culled pas-* 
sages to minister to her romantic and high- 
flown fancies. I did not think the evil had 
gone so far, tiioagh ; and it would puzzle a 
conjurer to know wfeit she has to make her 
miserable, and to inspire these ridiculous 
notions. It will not do to let this sort of 
thing go on longer. I must decide on what 
is best to be done at once, 

*^ Well, Sir,*' said the lady, who was tired 
of Mr. Laiieton's cogitation, and who waited 
impatiently for an outbreak of indignation 
against Una for her heathenish predilcc- 
tions. — "Well, Sir, pray, don't you now 
think some restraint necessary? " 

" Restraint, pish I" he answered contemp- 
tuously; " the girl doesn't want restraint." 

" No ? Then, Sir, what do you suppose 
she does want ? " 

" What every woman ought to have. 
Madam ; " and his face wore a smile of mali- 
cious pleasantry, as he locked hard at his 
maiden relative — "a husband; and a hus- 
band she shall have, before she is many 
months older 1 " And having expressed his 
determination, he retired to his private 
room, to profitably pass the evening over 
the pages of his ledger. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Thrift is tbfl ftiel of mBgnifioeiuse. 

Sib Phiup Sidnet. 

Those who were intimate with Mr. Lane- 
ton knew, that a favourable time for seeing 
him on any affair was at his breakfast-table. 
He always breakfasted alone, and precisely 
at eight o'clock. By that time he had trans- 
acted a good day's business for an uctive 
man. Whatever matters required close in- 
vestigation and much thought — as the com- 
plicated liabilities of an estate — ^the perplexed 
accounts of doubtful debtors — ^the instruc- 
tions to be given to his various agents on 
points submitted to him — ^these he reserved 
for his early morning's work. When he had 
settled them, he was ready for the active 
business of the day. He was never unde- 
dded what answer he should give to any 
application. His mind was dear whoever 
came to him, and his reply £rm and final. 
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It was not often that this sagacious man 
had any thing to nxf&e his temper. His plans 
were always so well laid, that he left little to 
fortune or chance. Yet occasionally it did 
happen that unexpected obstacles rose up to 
thwart him, and his impatience and irritation 
at such times were the greater, that he was 
so little used to contradiction. 

Like all men of business — ^those superior 
men who mix in the largest concerns of the 
world, and deal with thousands and hundreds 
of thousands by a word or a signature — ^he 
had a great dislike to the slow forms of the 
law; though, from the very nature of his 
dealings, he was often involved in litigation. 
It was opposed to all his habits and ideas that 
affairs should remain unsettled for years; 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, he 
made no scruple of employing all his influence 
for the removal of suits out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. Chancery was an abomi- 
nation to him. He liked to keep the string 
of aU his affairs in his own hand; and, when 
he employed a solicitor, to employ him as he 
did one of his clerks, and to impose on him 
the same restrictions. It was one of his 
maxims, that only scoundrels appealed to 
legal tribunals, as men of honour, having a 
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clear notion of the terms they intended to 
make, might always deal fairly and openly 
with each other. This was an excellent prin- 
ciple for Mr. Laneton to adopt, as in all his 
games with others he took care to keep the 
strongest cards in his own hand. Often the 
law is an instrument in the hands of the 
strong for the oppression of the weak ; but 
sometimes it is a shield to the weak against 
the rapacity of the strong. 
♦ Mr. Laneton sat at breakfast, with his 
newspaper, as usual, in his hand. But his 
brow was more clouded than common, and 
the comers of his lips were drawn into an 
angry and scornful curve. He had been con- 
sidering a letter which had overthrown one 
of his cherished schemes. 

Even in minds so well regulated, so evenly 
balanced as his, the appreciation of objects is 
not always exactly proportioned to their in- 
trinsic importance. Some lurking motive of 
pride, some indefinable sentiment of fency, will 
find a place in the most mathematical mind, 
when dealing with the varied concerns of life. 

He knew that a coronet waited his accept- 
ance whenever he chose to receive it. But 
he had several things to arrange first. He 
wished to see his daughter married, that the 
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title might be settled on her heirs; and he 
wished also to obtain possession of a favourite 
estate, which for many years past had been 
hovering within his reach, but which had 
provokingly eluded his grasp when he at- 
tempted to seize it ; and this estate was no 
other than the fine property late in the pos- 
session of Sir Stephen Ashley, Baronet. 

This estate was in some way or other con- 
nected with one of those knightly ancestors, 
whom the officers of the Herald's College had 
been so obliging as to discover for Mr. Lane- 
ton's grandfather when he applied to them 
for a coat-of-arms. The ingenious gentlemen 
of that estabHshment, always willing to find 
an illustrious descent for persons who have 
acquired great wealth, but are unfortunately 
ignorant of their own father, had discovered 
that this property, or a part of it, had been 
confiscated to the Crown before the time of 
the Tudors, when one De Laynetoune had 
been attainted of high treason. Thence, after 
some mutations, it had gone into possession 
of the Ashleys in the reign of the first Stuart. 
With this estate were associated some of Mr. 
Laneton's earlier recollections. The story 
had been told him while, as a child, he was 
playing with his father's bunch of seals, and 
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stamping the impression of the arms in wax ; 
and, as a young man, he had resolved that 
when he had leisure and opportunity he 
would endeavour to unite that property to 
his family again. 

Now it exactly suited his genius to gamble 
for it, if we may use the word. He dealt 
largely in reversions and remainders of all 
kinds, and in a class of contingent interests 
that few persons besides himself cared to look 
at; his risk was great, but on the average 
his speculations, for the very reason that no 
one entered into them so boldly and on so 
large a scale, were enormously profitable. 
He had agents always on the watch to receive 
the proposals of reckless men made desperate 
by their necessities, and to conclude a bar- 
gain with them for the purchase of interests, 
which, depending on various circumstances, 
might be indefinitely deferred, or might never 
take effect at all, but which, on a calculation 
of chances, were to be bought at a very cheap 
rate by the capitalist who did not mind risk- 
ing his money on the turn of events. So 
skilfully was this game played by Mr Laneton, 
that it induced habits of mind which led him 
perhaps unconsciously to adopt this spirit of 
speculation in all his transactions which 
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would possibly admit of it, and to mingle it 
in all his thoughts; and the greater the risk 
—the bargain being of course calculated ac- 
cording to "the odds" — ^the more readily 
did he embark in it. 

Mr. Laneton, therefore, thought the acci- 
dent a lucky one which brought Baptist 
Ashley to one of his agents some thirty years 
ago. The spendthrift, eager to obtain money 
on any terms, caught ^t the offer made to 
him. The remainder was duly purchased 
and assigned, but a small interest was left to 
him. As in all dealings of this kind, Mr. 
Laneton found it convenient to keep in the 
background himself, and to arrrange that 
legal proceedings, when necessary, should be 
carried on in the name of the assigning party, 
or in that of his legal representatives. In 
the important suit of Ashley v. Ashley, he 
was in reality, though not in name, the 
powerful opponent the two young girls we 
have introduced in an earlier chapter had to 
contend with. 

At first the " laVs delay" had not much 
affected him ; but now, as his daughter was 
of marriageable age, he became more anxious 
to have the question decided. The right, in 
the opinion of the best conveyancers of the 
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day, was most unquestionably his, through 
the assignment of John Ashley deceased; 
yet still legal ingenuity on the other side 
suggested, as we have seen, points for exami- 
nation and delay. Lately Mr. Laneton had 
looked into the matter closely himself. He 
saw that the lawyers on both sides had 
nicely played into each other's hands for the 
sake of business ; and, though the solicitor he 
employed was one of the subtlest in the pro- 
fession, Mr. Laneton found he was getting 
somewhat too roguish and independent for 
him. Determined that the suit should now be 
wound up speedily, if practicable, he had had 
an interview with Mr. Rock. That conscien- 
tious gentleman having ran up quite as large 
an amount of costs as he thought safe or de- 
sirable, was by no means averse to any settle- 
ment which would give him his bill in full, 
together with all incidental expenses, and 
the return of the money he had advanced to 
make sure of the business. He was delighted 
with the liberal offers of Mr. Laneton, but sole- 
ly of course for the sake of his clients — whose 
case his conscience would no longer allow 
him to maintain. He promised to obtain 
their consent to the abandonment of the suit, 
and that Mr. Laneton should, without further 
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opposition, come into uninterrupted posses* 
sion of the property. Despising paltry 
sayings, Mr. Laneton consented that each of 
the girk should have an annuity of £200. 
What can girls like those possibly want with 
more ? " he said. " What, indeed ! " replied 
Mr. Rock, transported with the great man's 
liberality. Both these gentlemen considered 
only what the girls could live on decently, 
not what share of the estate they might fairly 
expect to receive in resigning their claim to 
the whole. 

When these conditions had been agreed 
on, Mr. Laneton considered the whole aflFair 
settled, and began to think of his title a little 
more seriously. Great was his wrath, then, 
to receive a confidential letter from the city 
lawyer, announcing that the girls were reso- 
lute not to accept his terms, but were deter- 
mined to carry on the suit, as they best 
could, until a final judgment were given. 
Scarcely could he believe his eyes. What I 
a "couple of miserable, silly young women," 
as he styled them, to reject his proflFered 
generosity, to thwart his favourite schemes 1 
The thing seemed incredible. With firmly- 
compressed lips he resolved they should suffer 
for their obstinacy. 
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He knew they were destitute, and never 
doubted he should be able to make them 
bend to his will. But, with a stem sense of 
what fie thought justice, he reduced the 
conditions he made in their favour to annui- 
ties of half the amount, and then noted on 
the margin of the city lawyer's letter, that 
the young women must be made to comply 
with terms so manifestly to their advantage. 

What subtle master of human motive will 
ever attempt to fathom the depths and caverns 
of self-interest ? How comes it that in all 
the struggles and conflicts of the world — ^in 
all its infinite disputes and enmities— each 
individual firmly persuades himself he is in 
the right ? How righteous and heroic are 
we all to ourselves I What an eloquent 
counsellor does each one treasure up in his 
own breast to excuse his conduct, whatsoever 
it may be ! Even the hired advocate, who 
knows no person on earth but his client from 
the instant he touches his golden fee, who 
contends for his right in face of the clearest 
wrong, and for his innocence against dam- 
ning proofs of guilt, is feeble and lukewarm, 
compared with that special pleader which 
every man carries within him. There would 
be no such thing as wrong or crime in the 
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world, could each person judge his own 
cause. 

Mr. Laneton was nothing of a casuist. He 
was a straightforward, practical man, who 
acted solely on his own perceptionsof what was 
right ; and, as these were very muchinfluenced 
by his views and wishes, it is no great won- 
der that he came to the conclusion, that 
whatever he desired was just and proper, and 
that whoever opposed him in his desires was 
either very wicked or very foolish. Those 
two poor girls who had given him so much 
trouble, he had stigmatized in his own mind 
as a couple of artful impostors, who deserved 
indictment for conspiracy. He was not at 
all conscious of any sentiment of injustice, 
when he wished he had it in his power to 
sentence them to the treadmill for a few 
weeks. He thought they deserved that, and 
more. " But, at any rate," said he, " I will 
find a way of breaking their spirit." 

Vain boast! Strength of will depends 
neither on strength of body nor prosperous 
circumstances. The frailest firames have 
often borne torture with the greatest con- 
stancy. That sick child, incapable of rising 
from her bed, and weakened by severe pains, 
possessed even greater resolution than the 
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severe Mr. Laneton. But that he did not 
know; and when he wrote to the city attor- 
ney, that he depended on him to bring these 
foolish young women to their senses, he 
thought he had done all that was necessary 
to forward the settlement of the suit. 

As he sat rather moodily, a visiter was 
announced, and Bellstar entered, with the 
elegant negligence of manner peculiar to 
him. The capitalist received him with a 
cold glance of his large clear eye, and, occu- 
pying himself with some papers ranged on 
the table by his side, begged his visiter to 
be seated, without extending his hand to 
him. His manner was sufficient to mark 
the position in which they stood to each 
other — ^it was that of debtor and creditor. 

Some minutes elapsed while he looked 
through and methodically tied up his bundles 
of papers, ranging them in an escritoire, 
and then, seating himself, he asked — 

" And now, Mr. Bellstar, to what am I 
indebted for the honour of your visit ?" 

The position of the man of fashion was 
embarrassing. He had a proud spirit and a 
nice sense of honour. But he knew that he 
was in the power of the person before him. 
No rhetorical art could disguise the real 
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facts of the case {rom the searching scrutiny 
of Mr. Laneton. Point by point the truth 
came out; his estates were all mortgaged; 
not a shred of security remained to him ; 
and now, owing to a variety of casualties 
and disappointments, he could no longer 
keep up his payments of interest. He re- 
quired time. 

Whatever his humour might have been, 
the capitalist would never have listened 
favourably to an announcement of that kind. 
He saw there must be a " break up," and he 
expressed his conviction in no very compli- 
mentary terms. 

" From what I can make out," he said, with 
sarcastic coolness, "you have lately, Mr., 
Beilstar, been living on your creditors." 

His visiter looked up indignantly as he 
replied, — 

" That is not true. Sir." 

" Not true I Why, have you not been liv- 
ing in extravagance, maintaining your car- 
riages, your servants, your horses, while 
your creditors have been deprived of their 
just interest? I have a strong feeling on 
these matters, and I am surprised how 
people, calling themselves gentlemen, can go 
on in a course of reckless expenditure, which 
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they know others wiU have in some way or 
other to defray." 

Bellstar put a strong restraint on his 
temper as, drawing forth a letter^case, he 
laid some statements of account on the table. 

" If," he said, " you will be good enough 
to look through these figures, you will see 
that from my whole estates I have not taken 
one shilling for the last three years. If the 
income lately has been reduced, that is no 
fault of mine. My creditors have had all I 
had to give them." 

" Persons," replied Mr. Laneton, " cannot 
live in the style you are accustomed to with* 
out a revenue, though tradesmen should be 
ever so credulous. I am a plain man, Mr. 
BeUstar. In the condition of your affairs, 
you should have thrown yourself into the 
hands of your creditors long since. Assum- 
ing what you say to be true, may I ask how 
you have managed your income lately ? " 

" To you," said the man of fashion steadily, 
" I say I have worked for it." 

Mr. Laneton was startled. Every one 
regarded Bellstar as an accomplished, extra- 
vagant idler. It is true, that after a brief 
and brilliant career, which had astonished the 
town by its generosity, he had broken up 
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his magnificent establishments, and had lived 
in comparative retirement. StiU his expense 
seemed large, and his character for indolence 
— that intellectual indolence which studies 
the arts only to the point at which amuse- 
ment ceases and labour begins — ^was so 
notorious, that no one imagined he ever 
made a shilling by his abilities. Mr. Lane- 
ton was unwilling to be convinced, but his 
scepticism at length yielded to the plain 
figures laid before him, and he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge not only that Bellstar 
had not touched a shilling fi^om the rental 
of his estates, but that it had been adminis- 
tered with fairness and sagacity. There are 
men who can be prudent when the time for 
prudence is past — ^who can be sensible when 
it is no longer possible for good sense to 
retrieve the errors committed. Bellstar was 
one of those; he could be roused to exertion 
only when the long-accumulated arrear of 
neglect was too powerfiil for resistance, and 
then his consciousness of his capacity to have 
averted the irremediable evil had he but 
attended to it in time, did but aggravate his 
sense of shame and repentance. 

" I have but a few minutes now to give 
to you," s£dd Mr. Laneton, when he had 
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mastered the whole case. *' Let me know in 
a word what it is you have to ask ifrom me." 

" In one word, then," answered Eellstar ; 
" it is time 1" 

" I might have anticipated your answer," 
replied the capitalist. "It is the request 
which every man, however inevitable his 
ruin, invariably prefers. Time, Sir," he said 
rudely, " is the fool's providence. Thought- 
less men look only to the day, and imagine 
some great advantage is gained if they can 
contrive to rub through it." 

Bellstar was mortified, but he preserved 
his temper — 

" It is not for me," he replied, " to defend 
improvidence, feeling its evils so bitterly as 
I do; yet we have high authority for saying, 
that the evils of the day are sufficient for the 
day." 

The answer irritated the millionnaire. " I 
cannot consent," he said, " to trust my pro- 
perty to the mercy of persons who think in 
that manner. There is nothing to be done, 
Mr. Bellstar, but to bring your estates to 
the hammer." 

These words, and the decisive tone in which 
they were spoken, humbled to the very dust 
the pride of the accomplished gentleman to 
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whom they were addressed. Naturally san- 
guine, he entertained strong hopes of being 
able to retrieve his affairs if time were 
afforded him; and he had private reasons 
for earnestly deprecating any exposure of his 
real position at that time, which he knew in 
the eyes of the world would be associated 
with shame ajQd disgrace. Humbling him- 
self, therefore, before his harsh creditor, he 
pleaded for delay with impassioned, with 
trembling eagerness. He drew the fiiirest 
pictures of his future prospects, spoke of his 
hope of diplomatic employment or political 
distinction, magnified the favourable inten- 
tions of his friends, and represented that he 
should be utterly undone should his estates 
be wrested from him. 

Mr. Laneton was not deceived. He had 
been used to the same kind of solicitation, 
though not often so earnestly and eloquently 
expressed. Nothing hardens the heart like 
continued importunity. He was deaf to its 
voice; but, as a matter of policy, he encour- 
aged it, because the more urgent it became, 
the better terms for himself he was usuallv 
able to impose. He hinted that, in the 
event of his compliance, Bellstar must sub- 
mit to whatever conditions he judged it ex- 
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pedient to propose, and at last dismissed him 
in that temper which is worse even than 
despair, as it affords expectation o£ some 
present ease, to be purchased by aggravated 
suffering hereafter. 

" I must tie him up fast," said Mr. Laneton 
as he locked up his escritoire, " and then see 
whether a sale or a trust" — ^he was rather 
partial to trusts — " will be most advantage- 
ous. Really such unprincipled people are 
not fit to have the management of their own 
concerns. And now for Una 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

She watka in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's fair, and all that's bright, 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 

Btbon. 

The power to curse, the power to bless. 

And proudest hearts to bow- 
In all surpassing loveliness, 

Were throned upon her brow. 

There is a strip of green turf on the south 
bank of the Serpentine, which on some days 
in summer is thrown open to equestrians. 
Here, in the season, towards five or six 
o'clock, if the weather be fine, crowds of 
horsemen and horsewomen turn in from 
Rotten Row, and cantering their spirited 
horses on the turf, beneath the shade of 
overhanging boughs, present one of the most 
animated scenes to be aily where foimd in 
Europe. On days when the band plays in 
Kensington Gardens, the throng is always a 
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little thicker. While waltzes of Strauss, or 
airs jfrom the Huguenots, are being performed, 
equestrians of both sexes congregate thickly 
in the broad road overlooking the gardens, 
and review at their leisure the gay groups 
which cluster round the band, or promenade 
the broad walks and leafy avenues. These, in 
their turn, can survey the dense mass of 
equestrians ; gestures of recognition are fre- 
quently exchanged ; every one can see how 
every one else is looking, and can at leisure 
criticize dress and appearance. 

This spot is the great Exchange of fashion. 
It is here that beaus and belles " do mostly 
congregate," and carry on their commerce 
of gossip and pleasure. Here they revive 
the faded roses of their cheeks with fresh 
air and exhilarating exercise, and recruit 
spirits shaken by the night's dissipation. 
It is no wonder that the place and the 
amusement become more popular each year. 
For the ladies, it has all the charms of a 
public masquerade. In hat and habit, grace- 
fully controlling the spirited animals on 
which they are mounted, and flying before 
the wind as they give them the rein, we 
scarcely recognise the delicate and fragile 
creatures, who have languidly gone through 
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« polka at the last night's ball, or have sought 
a supporting arm in the crush-room of the 
Opera. 

Conscious of the advantages and privi- 
leges of their costume, they assume a franker 
tone of conversation, and indulge in a more 
ringing laugh. They give you their hand 
with greater freedom, or hail you with a 
coquettish salute of their whip. Their cour- 
age and confidence set off their native 
timidity, as charmingly as their assumption 
of a masculine attire sets off their slight 
and elegant figures. In these morning rides, 
hearts are won that have resisted the softer 
seductions of the midnight waltz, and the ex- 
pressive invitations of languishing eyes. 

It was to this spot that Freeborn guided 
Tremore on the second day after theRoehamp- 
ton fete. He was already one of the celebrities 
of the day. His table was covered with flat- 
tering notes and invitations, from the fiashion- 
ables to whom he had been made known. 
The Marchioness of Coleraine had returned 
her thanks for his munificent donation, in the 
warmest terms of gratitude and admiration. 
The Morning Post spoke of his appearance 
in the heau monde as likely to prove the 
great event of the season ; gave a column of 
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criticism to the sculpture he had purchased 
at Moltoni's; and concluded that his taste 
was as exquisite, as it was certain, from his 
noble contribution to the Marchioness' 
charity, that his nature was generous. The 
young scholar was embarrassed by the mul- 
titude of applications his sudden popularity 
drew upon him. An artist was commis- 
sioned to procure his portrait for the Illus- 
trated NewSy and sketched his features as he 
stood a moment at his window, admiring 
the beautiful exotics in his garden balcony. 
His equipment, as he entered the Park, 
was faultless. Living in a retired country 
where every decent person kept a horse for 
use, he had been early accustomed to riding. 
He sat the noble animal his master of the 
horse had recommended to him, with ease 
and firmness, and presented a magnificent 
figure, as, surrounded by a few gentlemen 
who had joined him on the way, he rode 
spiritedly into the throng. Freeborn had 
told him there would be a brilliant muster 
on the mere expectation of his showing; 
and the result proved that he had not mis- 
calculated the effect his appearance would 
produce. Every eye was turned to him. 
He felt this, and exhibited just as much dash 
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in his manner, as suited with his superb 
steed and his youthful figure. His was that 
complexion which the glow of exercise 
heightens to unusual brilliancy, and which, 
according so well with our notions of the 
highest type of classic beauty, combined, 
with his regular features and waving hair, 
to recall the poets' and artists' highest con- 
ceptions of the sun-god. 

The instant he appeared he became " the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes." Those who 
had not seen him the previous days, sought 
him with eager glances now. We all know, 
that whatever object happens to captivate 
the attention of fashion for the moment, is 
exalted to a much higher degree of import- 
ance than it deserves. There is an irresist- 
ible power of attraction in a crowd. It 
swells and rolls by force of its own gravity. 
The larger it becomes, the greater is the rush 
towards it Of this rage our young hero 
had the full benefit. His name was on every 
Up, and so striking was his appearance that 
few had occasion to ask, '' Which is he ? " For 

« 

this curiositv there was some excuse- The ec- 
centricities of Cavendish had long been the 
talk of the town* His wealth, enormoos as 
it was, bad been exaggerated* Endless 
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stories and conjectures had been circulated, 
to account for his strange humour and unacr 
countable actions; and his genius, which 
occasionally broke forth in flashes of light, 
served to throw into full relief all the irregu- 
larities of his character. His sudden disap- 
pearance, and the substitution in his place 
of a youth unknown till that moment, just 
of age, fresh to the world and its delights, 
yet gifted, as the rumour ran, by tempera- 
ment and inclination with exquisite capacity 
for pleasure, and graced with every attribute 
for popularity — were circumstance's well cal- 
culated to produce a sensation in that world 
of triflers, whose delight it is now, as in days 
long past, to run after "every new thing." 

Mr. Laneton, who found time for every 
thing, was soon by the side of Tremore. 
None experienced in fuller force than he 
the truth of the saying, that occupation is 
the secret of leisure. He was never hurried, 
never discomposed. His multifarious con- 
cerns proceeded with the greatest regularity, 
and often without any apparent attention 
on his part, so well had he got them all 
into train, and so cleverly had he reduced his 
method to system. One of the richest and 
most extensive merchants in London was 
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with a kind of lapelles from the neck to the 
waist, and glittered with a row of gold 
enamelled studs ; beneath was a white vest 
or chemisette, confined at the delicate throat 
by a cerise ribbon, fastened in the tie with a 
single brilliant. The skirt of her habit, of. 
cloth a shade darker yet than the jacket 
descended nearly to the ground ; and as — ^in 
accordance with the judicious mode which 
forbids ladies, when riding, to encumber 
themselves with a mass of under clothing — 
she wore under her skirt only trousers and 
boots, the outline of a slight, well-rounded 
figure, was distinctly intimated beneath the 
folds of her drapery. Gauntlets of spotless 
purity closely fitted her delicate hands — one 
of which lightly held the reins, corded nearly 
to the point at which they were gathered up, 
while the other grasped the lightest of gold- 
mounted whips. 

Tremore had seen and admired in the 
shop windows those "motifs equestres," 
which entitle Alfred de Deux to a place 
among the most graceful of modern artists ; 
yet he beheld now a " study," with all the 
indefinable attraction of life, motion, and 
reality, which would have provoked the 
artist to throw down his pencil in despair, 
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if it did not inspire him with ambition to 
excel all his former productions. 

" Una," her father said, as they came to 
her side, "here is Mr. Tremore, who has 
been so good as to accompany me. He can 
give you the latest information concerning 
Cavendish. Excuse me for some moments ; 
there is a noble earl I must speak to in the 
row, as he leaves town to-night. Geraldine," 
he added familiarly to a lady who rode with 
his child, " your father is enquiring for you 
on the other side of the Serpentine, you had 
better cross the bridge." 

At the name of Geraldine, Tremore looked 
at the second lady for the first time, and 
then, though with surprise from the change 
her costume effected in her appearance, re- 
cognised that animated face which he had 
first seen at the Chiswick gates. She greeted 
him with a smile and a wave of her hand, 
and cantered off in the direction Mr. Lane- 
ton had mentioned. 

He was alone with Una, and then followed 
one of those awkward pauses natural to the 
first meeting of two young persons entire 
strangers to each other. Miss Laneton was 
the first to break the embarrassing silence. 

" I hope," she said, in a low sweet musical 
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voice, " you wUl excuse my giving you my 
hand, Mr. Tremore. I always feel so timid 
when riding, that I am afraid my horse will 
start at the least motion." 

With those words she turned her face — 
which he had not previously seen — ^towards 
him, and he thought that never had he be- 
held so enchanting a countenance. It wore 
a sweet frank smile, which delightftdly irra- 
diated its naturally pensive expression. A 
physiognomist might have detected, evai 
thus early, some faint tracing of those lines 
at the extremity of the upper lip which 
denote habitual sadness of thought. Yet, 
from the full orbs of her large dark eyes, the 
spirit of heaven, serene and bright, though 
compassionate and pitiful, seemed to look 
out. They spoke, if ever eyes did, a 
seraph's language; and the tender melancholy 
which sat upon the long fringes of her eye- 
lids, only gave a softer and more celestial 
expression to tlie glances of love that shot 
from beneath them. Her face, full and 
round in its contour, was suflFused at this 
moment with a warm flush of colour, which 
imposed a look of glowing health on the 
delicacy of its natural hue. A slightly 
aquiline nose, and exquisitely rounded chin, 
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formed a charming profile, and gave to her 
aspect that air of firmness and character, 
A\ithout which the loveliest features become 
insipid. Her hair, naturally waving, and 
banded down her cheeks, was black as jet in 
the shade, but shone with almost a golden 
lustre as the light fell on its exposed por- 
tions. The silken net which confined the 
plaited tresses in her neck, could not conceal 
their rich luxuriance. When she spoke or 
when she listened, she seemed always able, 
by an effort of her will, to banish the 
mournful sentiment which held dominion 
over her, and to assume an air of the most 
engaging cheerfulness. But those who 
watched her closely could see the smile 
which had power to win all hearts, fade 
from her full ripe lips with the occasion that 
gave it birth, and then the shade would 
settle on her countenance again. Every 
part of her frame displayed the refinement 
of her nature. Her small hands were white 
as alabaster, and almost as cool, and her ear, 
fixed close to her head, was moulded and 
polished like a model in wax. 

Tremore replied to her opening observa- 
tion in a strain of compliment very suitable 
to the moment. He should not have guessed 
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voice, " you will excuse my gir'^' jearing, as 
hand, Mr. Tremore. I alway jied to have 
when riding, that I taa afrai .nd. 
Btart at the least motion." ,ere is nothing to 
With those words shf ,aies restrain a fiut- 
which he had not pre' breast. Here I feel 
him, and he thought ^^^ gomg of Uxose spirited 
held so enchanting ^j fuU gallop; and then, as 
a sweet frank eiP^yre, though he is very good, 
diated its natr -'.^ ,g as much as I can do to 
physiognomi'^.r'^ frightened. But papa will 
thus early, '^riding, and says I shall soon 
at the f ."'^iiquer my timidity. Do you 
denote y "^i' 

from ^^dence," he answered, "is usually 
^P^'" J by practice. Do you ride much in 

' iiVery little," she said; "I much prefer 

jjciog, and I get off my rides except when 

^ are in town; I find it dreadful to go 

j^rough the streets. The noise of the .car- 

rjjiges keeps my head in a perpetual whirl, 

and often makes me positively ill." 

" You should practise in the fields in the 
country," Tremore returned, " and then, even 
if you got a tumble, you would sustain no 
damage. I have been thrown more times 
than I can recollect." 
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^ a little at this advice, and 

V — 

at dread of falling, and that 

^ jI my alarm, I think. I once 

A my childhood, and it was found 

J to perform some operation on my 

It has never been perfectly well, I 

-Ilk. Cavendish always said that the feel- 
ing of heat had nothing to do with the in- 
jury, but arose from fulness of the brain. 
What should you think ? " 

" CavenSRsh was likely to know best," he 
replied, " as he was intimate with you. Have 
you ever had advice — medical advice, I 
mean ? " 

" Yes," she answered, " until I am quite 
weary of doctors and their physic, and have 
resolved to have no more to do with either. 
They do not understand me, and can do me 
no good ; for indeed I believe I am very well. 
Do you know when Cavendish returns ? " 

She made this enquiry with downcast eyes, 
and in a voice that trembled too slightly for 
the careless ear to mark it. 

" Every one is asking me that question," 
he replied; "but really I know nothing of 
his plans. I understood him, that he in- 
tended to be absent for a year." 
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" For a year ! " she said, and her bosbm 
heaved with an inaudible sigh. " That is a 
long time to be absent. Surely he will write 
to you occasionally ? " 

" I rather think not. He means, I believe, 
to seclude himself entirely from the world 
and his fiiends." 

She paused a moment, and then said — 

" That is unkind. I feel disposed to be 
very angry with hhn. Do you know what 
reason he had for his sudden departure? To 
tempt you, perhaps, as you are just of age, I 
hear, and discover the bent of your disposi- 
tion and temper. He is fond of such trials ; 
but they are very cruel." 

" I have reason to believe, that the wish to 
leave me free from control was in some way 
connected with his departure. But, I dare 
say, you know he was always reserved. I 
fear I shall fill his place very ill. His friends 
must necessarily think so." 

She looked into his face with moistened 
eyes, to see if more was meant by that re- 
mark than met the ear, and she caught the 
youth's glance, fixed with an expression of 
ardent sympathy on her face. Instantly her 
long lashes shaded her eyes, and a flush of 
colour rose to her temples. 
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" I see some of our friends nuking for us," 
she said. " My father, I know, will be glad 
to see you whenever you may call — and I," 
she added, looking tip, with all the former 
sweetness of her beaming smile returning, 
"I shall be glad to see you, too; for I am 
very solitary, and know scarcely any one who 
cares for me."- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

How oft I've watch'd sweet faces, wan 

With midnight ront and ball. 
Here gather roses, trotting on. 

And looking love to all. 
And serioos statesmen I have seen 

Upon their cobs sedate, 
Here take the air, and muse serene, 

Upon the night's debate. 

Punch. 

When all pleasures are new to us, that one 
which occupies us for the moment seems the 
most delightful, and we wish we could retard 
the flight of time that it might be prolonged: 
At a later period, we think most of those 
joys which are in anticipation, and we are 
impatient to hurry from one novelty to an- 
other. At last satiety brings lassitude, and 
we easily accustom ourselves to a life of rou- 
tine, that we may avoid the exertion which 
produces nothing but a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and weariness. 

" Let us take another turn," cried Florian, 
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" this fresh air is delightful. We can have a 
fine canter now the ground is clearer." 

He was riding in company with John 
Smith — every one called him so for distinc- 
tion's sake, as they said — and with Lady Ger- 
aldine. The band had ceased; all but the. 
most aristocratic equestrians had quitted the 
Park ; and the evening star shone with bril- 
liancy in the west. 

"I must think of dinner," said Smith; 
" but fortunately it does not take me long 
to dress; so I have some minutes to spare 
yet." 

" Have you not found your ride delightful, ' 
Lady Geraldine?" Tremore asked. 

'^ Yes," she answered, " from observing 
your animation; When our own pleasures 
fade, it is something to see them revived in 
fresher natures. I now never enjoy a baU 
or the opera so much as in the company of 
children." 

"But this exercise, the fine open space, 
the gay company, the pure air — do you not 
eiyoy these things?" 

"I should, doubtless," she answered, laugh- 
ingly, "if I saw them with your eyes, felt 
them with your sensations. Butj unhappily 
for the pleasures of life, we do not observe 

VOL. I, T 
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those things to which we are accustomed. 
The very faculty of observation seems lost 
Inspecting them," 

" You are indifferent, then," he urged, with 
a feeling of curiosity, " to this scene, which 
appears so charming to me?" 

" I am afraid I must say indifferent, or 
something worse," she replied. " One day 
is so like another, that it seems to me we are 
rather going through an exercise, or perform- 
ing a lesson, than indulging in an enjoy- 
ment." 

" WeUI" interposed Smith, "even if we 
regard it as an exercise, it is a wholesome 
one, better surely than dumb-bellsj or battle- 
dore and shuttlecock?" 

" I am never here," continued the lady, 
" but I long for a sweep through the country, 
where I may see something of the variety and 
wildness of nature," 

** And get yourself heated and blown, and 
smothered with dust, I suppose? " said Smith. 
" Here you have a ground like a riding-school, 
kept in admirable order, and a police of 
etiquette which even the horses seem to un- 
derstand. I ride here every noon through 
the season, as I find no place so convenient ; 
there are no turnpikes to make you put your 
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hand in your pocket, and no metal roads to 
shake the horses' legs." 

" You are really too provoking," said the 
lady ; " and you know I have vowed never to 
enter into an argument with you. With all 
your excellent reasons, you will never con- 
vince me, that riding here day after day is 
not very tiresome. I am sometimes vastly 
inclined to be rebellious, and make my escape 
to forbidden ground." 

"No one," Tremore interposed, "would 
dream you found the place tiresome from 
your appearance." 

" Very likely," she returned ; " but that is 
a part of my training. Like ballet-dancers, 
We are all taught to look smiling and happy 
when we first come out; and afterwards, I 
suppose, the expression becomes habitual. 
It is seen through sometimes though, I ex- 
pect. Do you know, I heard a criticism on 
my appearance to-day, which a good deal 
amused me, and which may perhaps serve to 
account to you for my distaste of our regi- 
mental evolutions here. While listening to 
the band, a couple of young dandies eyed me 
through the glasses affixed to their whip- 
handles, and one said to the other, possibly 
in a voice intended for my ear, * That is a 
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pretty girl with the blue ribbon round her 
throat.' * Y-e-e-s,' returned the other in a 
very qualified tone; ^ pretty, but pass^, eh ?'" 

While Smith and Tremore laughed at the 
spirit with which this was told, a lady ap- 
proached, who seemed to have reserved her 
entrance to that hour to make it more dis- 
tinguished. Her bearing was grand and 
haughty, and she managed her fiery steed 
with careless confidence, but with the most 
finished grace. Her equipment was perfectly 
plain, yet had an air of the highest fashion ; 
and in her large and brilliant eyes there was 
a look of superb disdain, as she dashed swiftly 
forwards. She was unaccompanied by any 
gentleman ; but a well-mounted groom fol- 
lowed her at a long distance. 

"Do you know that lady?" Tremore 
asked. " She appears to have only just en- 
tered." 

" I do not recollect to have seen her be- 
fore," Lady Geraldine answered ; " yet she is 
not a person to be forgotten once seen. Do 
you know who she is, Mr. Smith?" 

" Not I," he replied; " when I was new to 
London I was curious on such matters, but 
I was so often cheated, that I have now come 
to disregard appearances. It was only last 
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year, that a gentleman was seen daily in the 
ring of the Park, whose equipage and appear- 
ance attracted universal attention. * Who is 
he?' was buzzed about for several days; for 
he looked a foreign ambassador at the least. 
At last an inveterate playgoer was found to 
answer the question. * That,' said he, * con- 
found the fellow's impudence — ^that's the 
clown at Astley's ! ' That dashing lady may, 
perhaps, be seen in the ring to-night, per- 
forming as an Amazonian maid; or a dame 
of the fox-chase ; or dancing the cachuca on 
a barebacked steed." 

" Fie on your discrimination ! " exclaimed 
Lady Geraldine; "here is Bellstar, he will 
tell us, if any one can." 

" She is worth your notice," said Bellstar, 
when the question was put to him. " She 
has been in London but two days, and has 
already contrived to make some noise in it ; 
for she arrived with a continental reputation, 
and is very much admired by the gentlemen, 
and dreaded by the ladies. Her doings 
abroad — some of them eccentric enough — 
have been sharply scrutinized ; yet she has 
managed so weU that nothing has come out 
against her character. She is now resolved, 
I am told, to make a position for herself here j 
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and, if she is ^ clever 08 they say, I dare say 
she'll succeed." 

"And her name?" asked Smith. 

" Rhoda Haughton." 

" Whew 1" whistled Smith; " she'll never 
do here, depend on it." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied BeE- 
star. " She is magnificently handsome, as 
you see ; and I should not be surprised were 
she to make a good alliance, and become one 
of the leaders of ton." 

" Good alliances," Smith returned in a 
sober tone, '* are not so easy to eflfect in these 
days. Do you know, I hold that there are 
no bargains to be met with in matrimony? 
Marriage is as much a matter of barter as 
any transaction concluded between Baring 
and Rothschild." 

" That sounds very shocking ! " cried Lady 
Geraldine. "What say you to it, God- 
frey ?" 

" Honestly, I believe there is some truth 
in what Smith asserts," answered Bellstar. 
" Cupid, blind though he be, does not look 
favourably on inequality of condition, and 
Hymen abhors them." 

" Quite right!" Smith continued ; "for my 
part, I no more believe that great bargains 
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are to be met with at the church altar than 
at Tattersall's or the auction mart." 

"And do you think affection has no- 
thing to do with marriage, then ? " asked Flo- 
nan. " Would you make out love to be a 
dream?" 

" Oh no 1 I do not go so far as that," Smith 
answered ; " but I beheve that love is usually 
suggested by looking up, not by looking 
down. Do you understand me, Lady Geral- 
dine?" 

" I think I do," she replied, "though you 
are always so literal, that, excuse me, you 
seem puzzled when you have a thought to deal 
with that does not admit of matter-of-fact 
expressions. You conceive that the young 
girl, just entering her beautiftd spring of life, 
with affections and desires ready to expand 
with the first rays of sunshine, admires the 
young Marquis of Pearlisland, or Earl ot 
Diamondmine, not at all on account of his 
rank and wealth, but solely for his goodness, 
his talent, and fine qualities." 

" Capital I " exclaimed Smith. 

" And that she despises the foot-lad, who 
follows mamma to church with clogs and 
prayer-book, not because his occupations are 
menial, but because he thinks raspberry-jam 
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sweeter than the loves of Sir Lancelot and 
Queen Guenever." 

" Just what I think," said Smith. 

" And, to continue the illustration," cried 
Bellstar, " young Pearlisland, as he kisses his 
fingers to the vicar's daughter from a dis- 
tance, laughs at her blushes as heartily as 
she laughs at James when he tries to win her 
favour by putting an extra polish on her 
shoes." 

" I believe you are right," Lady Geraldine 
said. "We perceive the folly of the love 
that aspires only when w^ look down on it 
from above. The youth in Crabbe's talc of 
the ' Patron,' shrinks with disdain from the 
idea of an attachment with my lady's maid ; 
but sees nothing absurd in aspiring to the 
hand of my lady herself. In his own case, 
it does not seem strange 

* That worth should wed to worth. 
The pride of genius to the pride of birth.' 

And that lady who broke his heart with a 
contemptuous look — do you not think that 
she aimed at a coronet with strawberry 
leaves, and was slighted by my lord duke in 
turn?" 

Florian adopted the more romantic side of 
the question. He spoke enthusiastically of 
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the power of love to level all distinctions, 
and — 

** Lay the shepherd's crook beside the sceptre." 

" In our own time," he said, " has not the 
girl of a roadside inn married an archduke 
of Austria ; and what is more common than 
to find unequal marriages in the annals of 
our great houses?" 

" I fear I must take part against you," 
Bellstar said, addressing the ardent youth. 
" When Miss Eleanor Gwynne goes to church 
with Lord Methusaleh, wait before you decide 
that the girl has any great catch, though his 
lordship's relatives denounce her as an artful 
hussey. The footman who, a century back, 
was married by his mistress — a lady of the 
great Rockingham family — ^lived, I dare- 
say, to regret his plush and his shoulder- 
knots." 

Florian coloured; for the discourse sug- 
gested to him how little hope there was, that 
any of the fair beings, whose admiration he 
had so strongly excited, would be likely to 
favour him were his real circumstances dis- 
closed. He remarked, with a shade of dis- 
content — 

'' According to this, there is nothing like 
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disinterested affection in the world. The 
heart of every woman is for sale; and every 
man only considers how he can make the 
most of the hand and name he has to con- 
fer. Can you agree with this, Lady Geral- 
dine?" 

^' Oh no, no I " she answered with anima- 
tion. " Heaven be thanked ! such thoughts 
do not enter into the hearts of young people. 
They fall in love with those above them in 
rank, in wealth, in estimation, in the most 
natural manner in the world ; and are at the 
same time properly indignant at the pre- 
sumption of their inferiors, should they dare 
do more than admire them at the humblest 
distance. It is something, as we cannot root 
selfishness out of our hearts, to remain in 
happy ignorance of its existeuce, and to 
fancy we are cherishing a pure and holy 
instinct, when the cunninger mind is intent 
on disposing of our affections to the best 
advantage." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Bellstar, "how many 
manoeuvring mammas might be the wiser 
for our chat ; and how many young hearts 
be saved from disappointment, if the perni- 
cious notion of 'good matches' was alto- 
gether done away with!" 
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*' Look ! " exclaimed Smith, 

' With th^e my song began, with tiiee shall end.' 

** Here is Miss Rhoda Haughton advancing, 
as if she were Semiramis at the least. Cer- 
tainly, she is very handsome, and her proud 
fearlessness sets off her bold beauty. Come, 
we must now ride quickly, to be in time 
for dinner." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A man who has not seen the inside of parties, nor had opportunities 
to examine their secret motives, can hardly conceive how little a share 
principle of any sort — though principle of some sort or other be always 
pretended — has in the determination of their conduct-— Bolinobroke. 

A FEW days after this, Florian received a 
somewhat embarrassing proof of his impor- 
tance. The representation of Littlewit — a 
borough in which the influence of Caven- 
dish was predominant, became vacant by 
the death of the sitting member, and Tremore 
was appealed to by all parties concerned to 
name his successor. 

He prudently declined the request of a 
deputation of the chief burgesses to allow 
himself to be put in nomination, on the 
ground that he wished to see more of life, 
and acquire more experience, before he took 
any part in public affairs. He had, how- 
ever, already allowed Mr. Laneton to intro- 
duce him to some members of the govern- 
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ment. He had dined with one minister, and 
been presented to the Queen by another; 
so that, greatly to his surprise, he was in- 
formed by the capitalist and by Freeborn, 
that it would be very improper for him to 
return an opposition candidate. This was 
awkward, as he had promised his influence 
to Bellstar; who, for certain reasons, was 
extremely anxious to get elected. He 
frankly stated to Florian that Cavendish, a 
few weeks before his departure, had expressed 
a wish to see him in Parliament, and had 
promised to consult him whenever a seat fell 
vacant on his hands; but, at the same time, 
he said that no promise was given, and that, 
so far as he was concerned, he considered 
that Tremore was free to act exactly as he 
pleased. 

More than common importance was at- 
tached to this election. In several recent 
contests, the ministerial candidates had been 
defeated; their majority in the House was 
dwindling, and a cry was raised that reaction 
was gaining ground. Littlewit was an 
agricultural borough; and Cavendish, though 
he had friends in the cabinet, was politically 
opposed to them. He, therefore, would 
have proved impracticable; but, luckily, he 
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WM away, and there seemed a probability 
that his brilliant young representative might 
be managed, and the seat won from the 
opposition. 

The foreign minister was particularly 
anxious to get a supporter of his own re- 
turned. Every one of his schemes for pull- 
ing down and setting up kings in the revo- 
lutionary storm which had swept over 
Europe had been disappointed, and there 
had been a great manifestation against 
him, when, in a fit of pettish caprice, he 
had maintained that Jew brokers were not 
able to maintain their own interests, and 
that a British fleet was to be employed to 
enforce the fraudulent daims of one of the 
fraternity. 

Between this minister, who rejoiced in the 
consternation excited by his mischievous 
pranks, as gleefully as any Little Pickle of 
a quiet household, and who, like such Little 
Pickles, always contrived to escape with 
impunity from gunpowder antics, which 
frightened staid people to death — between 
him and Mr. Laneton there was a connection 
for which it was not easy to account. The 
capitalist hated him for the dust he kicked 
up — though he was quite shrewd enough to 
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know there was no great harm in it ; and 
he distrusted him, as he did a skittish horse, 
for his propensity to look at every thing in 
an alarming way — as though he meant either 
shying or bolting. But it suited his pur- 
pose always to stand well with the foreign 
office, whoever might preside over it. Be- 
sides, he was a great supporter of the 
ministry, and he foresaw the probability of 
its going to pieces if his lordship was thrown 
overboard. Of the opposition he had a 
great dread; for, said he, there is no know- 
ing what tricks they may think of playing. 
They may deluge the country with a paper 
currency, and lower the value of money 
(at which possibility he clenched his teeth 
in mingled rage and alarm) ; or they may 
attempt to tie down interest to five per cent, 
again ; or pass more ten-hour bills. No, no ! 
those rascals are not to be trusted ; we must 
keep them out, at all events. To the foreign 
minister, then, he gave all the support in 
his power, and he occasionally dropt in at 
his office to know what news was stirring. 
He was usually miraculously well informed 
on all commercial matters, and no one ever 
profited more largely by his sagacity. 

When he heard the minister's anxiety to 
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secure Littlewit, lusfaceworea pleasant smile ; 
for he knew that through Freeborn he had 
the means of influencing for the time being 
the patron of that free and independent 
borough. But there was another point on 
which the minister had set his heart. God- 
frey Bellstar had achieved a high reputation 
for talent ; he was looked to, notwithstanding 
his constitutional indolence, as a rising man. 
He had published some very eloquent pam- 
phlets in favour of the independence of North- 
em Italy and Hungary, which had been 
greatly admired, and which had done the 
minister some service ; but, unfortunately, he 
was attached by sentiment and connection to 
the country party. If he could be gained 
from that side, there was no person whom 
the minister would so gladly welcome as an 
adherent, and so soon see returned for Little- 
wit. 

The capitalist smiled again more pleasantly 
than before. He thought he saw his way to 
effect that object also. The minister was 
delighted. In that case a vacancy should be 
made for him to come in at first as a Lord of 
the Admiralty; that dull dog, Slowpace, 
should be sent as a supreme judge to the 
East Indies — he had kept his terms at Lin- 
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coln*s Inn, for his lordship had paid the fees 
himself — and Bellstar should be raised to a 
higher post on the first opportunity. 

No arrangement could be more satisfac- 
tory to Mi*. Laneton. It would increase his 
parliamentary influence — ^for, though he did 
not profess to be a politician, he had parlia- 
mentary objects to serve. It would make 
Bellstar a safer man as a debtor in his ledger; 
and it would add another obligation to those 
which the government was already under to 
him. But when he came to work this scheme 
he found an unexpected obstacle. Freeborn 
protested that he wished to enter Parliament 
himself; swore that Tremore had given hini 
the refusal of the seat ; and seemed so reso* 
lute, that the capitalist, sorely against his will, 
had to purchase his good offices with a cheque 
for what Freeborn styled a " brace of hun- 
dreds." As the rogue went to get this 
cheque " melted," the capitalist looked after 
him with a sneer. " Ah ! ah I " he exclaimed, 
" make the most of it ; you shall pay dearly 
enough for your impudence when you have 
answered my purpose." 

From this point all went smoothly enough.- 
Florian was easily persuaded, that it was 
conferring .a ^oaost ^essential ^ obligation orf 
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Bellstar to make his support of the ministry 
— ^with all the prospective advantages it pre- 
sented — a condition of his return . Mr. Lane- 
ton signified his pleasure (he thought it was 
enough) that the liberal proposals of the 
borough's patron and the government should 
be accepted ; and, when Bellstar demanded a, 
short time for consideration, he made sure it 
was only a pretext to give a decent colouring 
to his change of opinion. 

"Look in on me to-morrow evening," said 
he, "MydearyoungfriendTremoredineswith 
me then, and I have persuaded Una to have a 
reception afterwards. You must see the ne- 
cessity of a speedy decision, and I think you 
perfectly understand what my wishes are." 

If any one should marvel that such things 
can occur in high places, and should be indig- 
nant that so much "management" — that 
great whig, Sir Robert Walpole, first dis- 
covered what management could do — should 
be called into play by a vacancy in the re- 
presentation of a little paltry place like 
Littlewit — ^let him reflect what complicated 
machinery must needs be required to work a 
system of constitutional government so per- 
fect as our own, and be satisfied with the 
«08t he is compelled to pay for it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Life is war. 
Eternal war with woe. Who bears it best 
Peterrei it least. 

TOUNO. 

Mr. Laneton had a house in St. Jameses 
Square, and in his rooms there occasionally 
mingled with scheming capitalists, intriguing 
politicians, embarrassed nobles, and the herd 
of dependents which wealth clusters round 
it — some of the most fashionable members of 
the gay world, and some men of intellectual 
eminence. It was rarely that he could get 
Una to make her appearance at these recep- 
tions ; but on this occasion she consented to 
do so, and an alcove, almost separated from 
the splendid suite of rooms by silken drape- 
ries, had been tasteftdly fitted up for her 
especial use. 

Her reserve proceeded from thoughtfulness 
rother than from that silly shyness which' 
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shuns society from a belief that the indivi- 
dual is the object of universal attention. 
From affectation of any kind Una was per- 
fectly free ; and, though she had mixed little 
in society, there was a natural grace in her 
deportment, and a ready perception of what 
would be grateful to those she addressed, 
which were a thousand times more pleasing 
than the cold placidity of conventional ele- 
gance. Few persons who observed her gentle 
and retired manner, and the sweet smile which 
usually lighted up her face when even com- 
mon-places were addressed to her, could 
have formed any conception of the depth of 
thought and emotion which that charming 
look of youthful deference concealed. But 
occasionally she dropped an expression, 
indicating a maturity of intellect so much; 
above her years, and a strength of character 
so little to be expected from her appearance, 
as to induce a suspicion that those senti- 
ments, far from being her own, had been 
adopted without examination, and were the 
mere mechanical utterance of her lips. Let 
physiognomists say what they may, the mind 
is a great sealed volume. In the daily inter-; 
course of life how little do we know of those 
whose ho-nds we shake — whose features are- 
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perfectly familiar to us I What passions may 
rage, hidden by the blandest manners, the 
most smiling lips — ^what dark schemes be har- 
boured in breasts which seem to heave only 
with the softest emotions I Who, looking on 
that face of celestial beauty in the Berberini 
palace, can read in it a foul history of lust 
and murder ? In every mind a larger his- 
tory is secreted than is ever revealed ; per- 
haps even at the last day those thoughts 
which lie deepest in the heart will be 
published with reserve. The trials and the 
griefs which shownosignarelightly esteemed ; 
yet it is a startling reflection, that the heart 
may be seared or blighted— that hope and 
faith may be dead within it — ^that reckless- 
ness and despair may usurp the place of all 
cheering and elevating instincts — ^while the 
countenance scarcely exhibits a trace of the 
desolation and ruin within. 

Una sat in her recess, retired from the 
crowd which thronged her father's rooms. 
Her hair, which at all times required but 
little arrangement, was now left to flow in its 
natural tresses; but dressed low behind, and 
rolled over a jewelled bar, it displayed its 
lustrous shades of colour, and exhibited to 
perfection the ideal beauty of her head^ 
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Tremdre was enchanted with the kindness 
of her welcome ; yet, from casual expressions 
which she let fall, and enquiries which she 
made, he could not fail to see that she re- 
ceived him with so much interest on account 
of his presumed connection with Cavendish, 
and that she seized every opportunity of 
gaining some further information as to the 
motives of his departure. 

" Mr. Damer has just quitted me," she 
said; "do you know him? He was the 
nearest of Cavendish's friends-^if I said his 
only friend, I do not know that I should be 
wrong." 

Florian replied with truth, that he had 
only heard his name the previous day, and 
had not seen him yet. 

" That is strange I " she said. " He is with 
John Smith now;'' and she smiled as, look- 
ino^ towards Damer, she encountered his 
glance. 

Tremore observed him with some curiosityi 
He was tall, and had contracted a stoop in 
his shoulders, which gave to his whole figure 
an appearance of heaviness. His hair ap- 
peared to have grown grey before its time, 
as his features indicated the prime of man- 
hoods They were pale and meditative, but 
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free from any trace of mental emotion, ex- 
cepting a slight contraction between the eye'- 
brows, the result, probably, of habitual 
thought. A small mouth, and a smile of 
peculiar sweetness, gave grace and almost 
beauty to his countenance. His eyes, com- 
monly fixed in their gaze, seemed to over- 
look surrounding objects, and to pierce the 
distance ; nor was this peculiarity disturbed 
except when he engaged in animated dis- 
course, when they kindled with inward 
light, and reflected his thoughts as truly as 
the speech which expressed them. 

" Do you think you shall like him ?" Una 
asked. " He is much changed since I first 
knew him. He is more reserved, and more 
indifferent to society than he was." 

" Is there not some mystery about him ?" 
enquired Florian. " The other day, when 
Lady Geraldine mentioned his name, no one 
<5ould explain who he was, though every 
one knew him." 

" There must have been some badinage in 
that," she rejoined. " John Smith was his 
guardian in early life." 

" His guardian ! Why, I should almost 
have taken him for the younger man." 

" Yet the fact is as I have told you," she 
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returned, smiling. " Poor Darner's friends 
yrere unfortunate, and Smith, who is always 
good-natured, protected his youth. He was 
very distinguished at the university; but 
then, as Smith has told me, he gave himself 
so completely up to meditation, that it 
seemed as if in dreams and visions he would 
forget the existence of the outward world. 
Is not that often the case with very studious 
people?" 

" Probably so," answered Florian. " It 
is very likely to be the effect of solitude." 

*' I marked in a Review the other day, a 
passage which reminded me of Smith's de- 
scription of his friend's state. Here it is: 
« — ' There is a condition of man, in which 
the natural and the human altogether dis- 
appear in the supernatural and superhuman ; 
in which the spirit wrestles with the natural 
.man in aspirations, dreams, and visions; 
shuts him up in monasteries ; carries him to 
solitary places and distant lands; and exi- 
tinguishes human affections and obligations 
by the weight, the transport, and the glory 
of the divine.' Mr. Smith laughed at me 
when I said I could understand this. He 
called it nonsense. How do you think hp 
.roused his friend?" 




' "By persuading him to enter society, 
perhaps." 

" Not exactly. He demanded payment of 
the money he had advanced for Darner's 
education." 
, " Was this quite friendly, do you think?" 

" It was Smith's way of showing friend- 
ship, and no one serves his friends better. 
Damer was roused, and took pupils. Caven- 
dish was one of them, and Bellstar and 
Mr. Dudley were with him also. That last 
connection must have proved in some way 
unfortunate to him, I think; he now moves 
in the worid as if he were indifferent to its 
concerns ; those who know him best say he 
has some secret grief. But his nature is very 
beautiful. He is kind to me; and always 
tells me that peace, if not happiness, is to be 
found in l;hat self-exertion which duty de- 
mands from all of us in whatever path of 
life we tread — and which God has made the 
first condition of his favour." 

Florian's thoughts lay on the surface ; yet 
he wondered to find a creature so young, 
so innocent, and apparently so inexperienced, 
give utterance to such grave and reflective 
words. He perceived in them a kind of 
beauty^ — and, always facile, he continued 
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the conversation in the same key. When 
she went on to speak of Cavendish, and to 
remark how strange it was, that one so 
gifted, and placed in so high a position, 
should fly from the world, and even seclude 
himself from the society of his friends, 
Tremore, whose reading had been discursive, 
observed that that disposition was not un- 
common, though unintelligible to him; and 
he mentioned several persons who, blessed 
apparently with every thing to render life 
desirable, had fallen into profound melan- 
choly, and, finding existence intolerable, had 
ridden themselves of a burden they were 
unable to bear. 

Una, as a slight thrill passed through her 
frame, turned to him her sweet and earnest 
glance — 

*'Does not the decree of Providence,*' 
she said, " which subjects some persons to 
such severe affliction, seem inscrutable; for 
what can all other trials be, compared to 
that fearful inward perplexity which finds 
existence itself insupportable? Cavendish 
is greatly to be pitied if he feels this. What 
can be so dreadful as despair? I met with 
a sentiment in Madame Guizot this morn- 
ing, which struck me more than any sentence 
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I evet read. It was to the effect, that resig-» 
nation to ill is weakness, until ev^ry means 
of resistance have been exhausted — ^then it 
becomes fortitude." 

Florian admired the sentiment, and then, 
noticing a piano near Miss Laneton, he 
hinted his love of music. She instantly 
moved to the instrument, and selected a 
symphony of Beethoven. The extreme 
delicacy of her touch, deprived her playing 
of all pretence to executive brilliancy ; but 
she had that rarer faculty which sympathizes 
with a master's spirit, and can give to his 
conceptions the thrilling interpretation of a 
kindred mind. Florian read music with faci- 
lity, and had sufficient taste to admire the 
soft, celestial colouring which Una gave to the 
great composer's inspirations. As Una rose 
from her seat, her father approached, accom- 
panied by Lord Glarvale. At the request of 
the latter, the capitalist introduced him to 
his distinguished young friend; and Florian 
became impressed with a conviction, that 
some wonderful change must have been 
Wrought in him with his changed fortune, 
as the Earl took his hand with an air of 
the most profound deference and humility, 
whidi left no doubt of his sincerity when he 
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Bpbke of the honour done him by the intro- 
duction. His lordship WBS very pompous 
in his address, and had a peculiar habit of 
what his acquaintance called " haugh- 
whaughing" at the end of his sentences, as if 
he were crowing over the wisdom to which he 
had given utterance. He managed to draw 
Florian aside, and with somewhat less than his 
usual allowance of haugh-whaughs, spoke of a 
pretty villa he had on the Kentish hills, where 
Lady Glarvale passed many a day during the 
heat of summer, in the midst of charming 
woodland scenery. He pressed Florian so 
warmly to pay him a visit there, and spend a 
day or two quite en famille^ if he liked the 
place, that he good-naturedly yielded to the 
peer's importunity, and more especially as his 
lordship intimated, that Geraldine, with her 
young sisters, would be delighted to show 
him the neighbourhood. Florian's accept- 
ance of his invitation made him a happy 
man for the night, and set all his scheming 
faculties in active motion. 

In a large party, groups are continually 
changing. The next moment, Florian found 
himself in company with Freeborn. 

"Come here I" he exclaimed;" I have 
something to show you worth looking at. 
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There! do you see that lady? Who in the 
name of wonder is she, Laneton? It must 
be Juno herself, I think, come down from 
Olympus, expressly to honour you;" 

He pointed to the lady whom our readers 
have already seen in the Park, and who, in a 
dress of pale blue satin, looked even more 
gloriously handsome than she had done in 
her equestrian habit. A few diamonds, at- 
tached to some sprigs of foliage, gleamed amid 
the masses of her rich black hair. She had 
disposed herself for admiration. Her attitude 
— even to the folds of her dress — was ar- 
ranged with an eye to the highest eflFect. 
That deep ingrained colour, often seen ini 
dark complexions, which never. leaves the 
cheek, though animation gives it a deeper 
glow, illuminated her face, and added to the 
flashing brilliancy of her splendid eyes. She 
received the attentions of the gentlemen who 
clustered round her chair, as the homage 
justly due to her charms, and repaid it witb 
smiles, which beautifully dimpled her cheeks, 
and gave to view her fine teeth. 

Mr. Laneton, replying to the question of 
Freeborn, said — 

• *'That lady is a connection of mine — sa 
QQUsiji of some degree — i am sure I forget 
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what. She is of good family ; and I remember 
her as a child, but have scarcely seen her 
since. She has been much abroad ; you will 
remember her name, I dare say — Rhoda 
Haughton. I didn't much like to notice her, 
but her mamma begged me to do so for old 
acquaintance sake; and, after all, it seems 
nothing could be said against her but that 
she was wilful and ambitious. She is cer- 
tainly very handsome. Who would have 
imagined that the noisy tomboy I recollect 
her nearly twenty years back, would have 
grown up into such a woman ! " 

His admiration was genuine ; for her bold 
beauty, and showy figure and manner, were 
to his taste. Of a frame still vigorous, and 
of a sanguine temperament, he had by no 
means lost his sense of female attractions. 
But he thought with Buonaparte, that busi- 
ness should be the mistress of a man, and 
women his toys. He had, therefore, kept 
himself out of the range of their influence, 
though scandal, in spite of his correct habits, 
whispered he was not quite so free froia 
frailty as he desired to be thought. 

" What a fine prize she would be to any 
man who had nous enough to break her 
well in!" said Freeborn. **Egad — ^such a 
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Katharine would require a bold .Petruchio, 
though I" 

" I dare say," Mr. Laneton replied care- 
lessly. " Most women are spoiled by being 
made too much of. I suppose they under- 
stand what sort of persons they have to deal 
with, and play their cards accordingly." 

As they approached the proud beauty, she 
was engaged in a discussion on the politics 
of the Continent. She was universally ac- 
complished; and, in her travels through 
Europe, had acquired a masculine spirit of 
confidence, which broke out in her conversa- 
tion. Original and fearless, it a little startled 
some of her admirers, who had been used to 
the correct young-ladyism of the dtewing. 
room; but Mr. Laneton admired it for its 
freedom from what he called " all nonsense." 
That evening she exhausted all her arts of 
attraction. She was ambitious, and ardently 
desired to escape from the narrow means and 
annoying embarrassments of her home. She 
played, not for the mere gratification of her 
vanity, but for a more substantial object; 
and it was something to know that she had 
at least made her host admbe her. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Oft ia an upright heart the surest guide. 
Surer and better than the subtlest head ; 
Still with its silent counsels thro* the dark 
Onward and onward leading. 

BOGEBS. 

Smith and Damer had meanwhile retired 
from the throng, at the invitation of Bellstar^ 
to discuss the offer which had been made 
him. His own feeling would have led him 
to promptly decline it; but, as Mr. Laneton 
would evidently have deemed his refusal the 
act of a madman, he resolved to seek the 
opinion of friends on whose judgment he 
could rely. 

Smith, without hesitation, advised his ac- 
ceptance of the offer, and backed his advice 
by some excellent arguments. 

" I have no reason to favour the govern- 
ment. Heaven knows!" he said. "I am 
bound to the other party by every sentiment 
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of conviction and interest. The policy they 
support is unjust to agriculture, though it 
may swell the bloated fortunes of some money- 
dealers. But you see how the matter stands. 
No other government is possible just now ; 
and you have a right, Bellstar, to look to your- 
self. In the place proposed for you, you 
may on all questions of economic policy be 
content with giving a silent vote, and avoid 
committing yourself to the opinions of the 
Manchester people. The place is something ; 
but the seat in Parliament is more. While 
parties are fighting their battles, you will be 
gaining experience and reputation 5 and, 
should Stanley come in by and by, your ac- 
cession will be all the more valuable that 
you are won from the enemy's ranks, and 
have acquired some official knowledge. I 
say, accept by all means. The tide happens 
to be running out just now; go with it. 
When it returns, let it float you back to us 
again.'' 

Damer spoke with more reserve, and with 
the natural calmness of spirit which led him 
to philosophise almost unconsciously. 

" It is always difficult to counsel our 
friends," he said, "because it is so hard to 
know what desires they have really at heart. 

VOL. I. X 
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It is an ill office to guide them to their good 
against their inclinations ; for the indulgence 
of their inclinations is usually the only good 
they are willing to acknowledger Every one 
has his own element of enjoyment ; what is 
the happiness of one is the misery of another. 
In general, he who chooses his own course, 
is likely to succeed better than he who is 
constrained or guided by others ; for nothing 
is so energetic as a sense of freedom." 

"To what does this tend?" asked Smith. 

" Simply to the conclusion, that our friend 
should rather ask counsel of his own mind 
than of you or me. If," he continued, ad- 
dressing Bellstar, "you choose to take up 
with politics as a profession — ^if you are de- 
termined to push your fortune in public life, 
and to adopt that course which seems most 
likely to lead to your advancement — ^why 
hesitate to accept this offer?" 

" My objection to it is, that I should be 
called on to act against my convictions.^' 

"That is a strong objection certainly, if 
you mean to rule your life by the law of 
conscience and of right. What do you say 
to it, Smith?" 

" Why, for myself, I don't see why mere 
advocacy should not be permitted in the 
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Legislature as well as in courts of justice. 
Your vote, Godfrey, need only express the 
sentiments of your constituency — whether 
that consti^iiency be a mob of ten-pound 
householders, or, as in this case, the wealthy 
patron of a borough, is of no consequence — 
and, as for your arguments, they will only be 
taken for what they are worth. I advise 
you to accept without further hesitation. 
There is Laneton by the side of that showy- 
looking girl. Go, and give him your adhesion 
at once, I always like to see business done 
when a fair opportunity presents itself." 

Bellstar was puzzled, and again turned 
to Damer. 

" Smith takes a plain common-sense view of 
the question," said Damer, answering his look 
of enquiry. "A political subaltern must serve 
before he can expect to command. You can- 
not afford to be scrupulous, if you mean to 
devote yourself to the service of either party. 
As a politician, you will have to fall in with 
the march of your leaders, and your best 
excuse to yourself will be, whether you lend 
yourself to one side or the other, that, from 
the conflict in which you mingle as a mere 
soldier of fortune, truth will most probably 
issue triumphantly at last." 
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Bellstar listened with a shade of uneasy 
thought clouding his fine features. 

" And how," he said, as Darner paused — 
" how, if I feel myself unfit for the struggles . 
of partisanship, and would rather resign all 
chance of political distinction in any shape, 
than advocate a cause my conscience or 
judgment disapproved ?" 

" Then you have only to take counsel of 
your own mind instead of seeking it from 
us. I fear you desire objects incompatible 
with each other. Do you remember that 
passage in which Lady Macbeth notes ad- 
verse principles contending in her lord's 
breast — 



.* Thon wouldsfe be great; 



Art not without ambition; but without 
The illness should attend it What thou wouldst highly. 
That wooldst thon holily; wouldst not play fklse, . 
And yet wouldst wrongly Mrin?' 

Of all dispositions, that is the unhappiest 
which fixes its hopes on the world's prizes, 
yet is continually tormented by scruples, of 
the lawfulness of the means necessary to 
obtain them." 

'* Nay," Smith interposed good-natiiredly, 
observing the colour rise to the cheeks of 
Bellstar, ^'^you carry your principle too fiar. 
Thank God I as society is now constituted, 
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every man may legitimately aim at honours 
or wealth without much danger of being 
dragged into crime in pursuit of them." 

" Perhaps so," Damer answered ; " yet the 
most sensitive are likely to succeed least. I 
say not the * strongest/ but certainly the 
purest, 

'Minds, 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.' " 

"How can that be alleged," Smith re- 
turned quickly, " with the example of the 
greatest hero in our annals before our 
eyes?" 

" Could you read his history, and not 
perceive that his greatness arises almost as 
much from the hardness of his moral nature 
as from the superiority of his intellect? 
Constantly we find that, in his calculations, 
the loss of so much life — of so many of his 
soldiers in killied and wounded — ^was weighed 
against some danger to the enemy, some 
advantage of position, or some strategic 
victory. I say not this to disparage his 
greatness, but to account for it. He is the 
embodiment of intellectual power; and, like 
a god dwelling upon earth, the serenity of 
his mind is undisturbed by the suffering 

VOL. I. X 2 
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necessary to produce the magnificent results 
he designs. Have you ever asked yourself, 
Godfrey," he added, again turning to his 

- elegant friend, " whether you possess any of 
this moral hardness, so indispensable to 

. success in the race for worldly honours?" 

" Alas I " replied Bellstar, dejectedly, " you 
know that I am deficient in it, and that my 
present embarrassments must be referred to 
that very cause." 

" The Persians have a proverb," continued 
Darner, " that it is rather credible that a 

. mountain can remove itself from one place 
to another, than that a man can change his 
nature. You are free to make the experi- 
ment, but I fear it will end in disappoint- 

. ment." 

" Come,' come I " said Smith cheerily, 
" Damer is a theorist, and scarcely the best 
adviser you can have in this matter. Look 
here I when I was a boy at Oxford, and first 
took to rowing on the Isis, my hands were 

. sadly blistered. But then there came over 
them a fine homy covering, which protected 
them from further injury. If Godfrey is 
not fit for this, that, and the other," he asked, 
turning to Damer, " what do you say he is 
fit for?" 
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" You can best answer that question your- 
self, Bellstar, by running over in your own 
mind the story of your past life. You know 
how often, in various pursuits, you have 
advanced to the line at which superior dis- 
tinction begins, and have been deterred from 
crossing it, sometimes by moral scruples, 
sometimes by failing energy. I doubt, be 
your present impressions what they may, 
that you would advance far in a political 
<5areer ; and I am sure that, if you did, it 
would give you no satisfaction. All natures 
are not alike; some are fitted for action, 
some for retirement. Had I to mark out a 
position for you, it should be one which re- 
moved you from temptation, by partially 
secluding you from the world, but which 
called on you for some mental activity, 
afforded scope for your benevolent aims, and 
allowed you some leisure to expend on any 
trifles that seized your fancy.'* 

" Gad I " cried Smith, bursting into a roar 
of laughter, "you would turn Bellstar, *the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form,' 
into a country parson. There has been 
no such metamorphosis since the days of 
Ovid." 

" Yet there may be worse conditions," 
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Darner retorted calmly. " Some men live 
for the applause of the world, others for the 
applause of their own heart. I say not 
which kind of life is wisest; but prudence 
counsels we should choose that which is best 
suited to our nature. All men are not made 
for unceasing action. Let us respect the 
hermit's cell and the student's cloister, whUe 
we reverence the honours of successfiil am- 
bition, and worship the merchant's millions." 

As he spoke, he moved to depart. Bell- 
star caught his arm, and exclaimed — 

"Why do you go so soon? There are 
many here wish to greet you." 

" I obey a presentiment in quitting thus 
early!" 

" What ! " cried Smith, " do you believe in 
presentiments? I thought that folly had 
been exploded with gas and policemen." 

" Does not a presentiment imply a super- 
natural impression?" asked BeUstar. 

" Scarcely, I think. To me it conveys the 
idea of an impression fixed on the 
mind, when the cause which excited it has 
been overlooked or forgotten. I obey pre- 
sentiments, as I yield to impulses which are 
independent of my understanding. Nature is 
often a wiser counsellor than reason." 
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" How is that ?" exclaimed Smith. " I 
always thought it was esteemed a foolish 
thing to act on impulse." 

"Yet you do it with the re^t, though 
perhaps your impulses seem to come from 
reflection. Believe it — ^the heart is wise." 

He retired, and BeUstar was yet engaged 
in ingenious remarks on the subject when 
Dudley approached — 

" I was told," he said, " that I should find 
Mr. Damer here. Have you seen him ? " 

"He left us," Smith answered, "about a 
quarter of an hour since. Do you wish to 
see him ? " 

Dudley did not notice the question ; but 
his brow darkened, and he muttered as he 
turned away — 

" It is evident, then, that he avoids me pur- 
posely. I must Vatch him closely." 

" Well!" said Smith, "I should not won- 
der if this time the presentiment of Damer 
were correct. I never saw Dudley look so 
ugly before." 



In a frank and honourable letter, BeUstar 
declined Mr. Laneton's proposals. He felt 
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bound, he said, to sacrifice any prospects of 
woridly advantage, however tempting, to the 
plain dictates of conscience. 

A week later, while sitting in a studio he 
had fitted up, engaged in putting the last 
touches to a piece of sculpture, his servant 
entered, with the announcement — 

" There are two — -persons^ Sir, below, who 
wish to see you on urgent business." 

Bellstar went down, and received the 
slightest imaginable touch on his shoulder, 
while a slip of paper was put into his hand, 

"I suppose you would like a cab, sir?" 
said the man. 

A cab was called ; Bellstar entered it with 
a shudder, and for the first time felt in its 
full force the degradation of debt. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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